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“HELP NOW TO SHIELD AND SUSTAIN!” 


TuatT is the call which the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion is sending out to all Lutherans in America through 
the Emergency Appeal for Finland and Distressed For- 
eign Missions, with headquarters at 39 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 

Dr. Oscar C. Mees, director of the Appeal, has released 
the following plan of campaign: 


1. A general letter will be sent to all pastors of par- 
ticipating bodies announcing the Appeal plans in fuller 
details. 


2. Presidents of constituent bodies will release a call 
to prayer to all their pastors. President F. H. Knubel 
has appointed the octave February 11-18 as the time for 
prayer in our churches. His communication including a 
Bidding Prayer, will reach pastors by February 5. 


3. District rallies in principal Lutheran centers will 
be held before February 18. An address by an informed 
leader and a short question period are planned. 


4. By February 11 an attractive eight-page folder, 
containing a self-addressed envelope requiring No postage, 
for distribution on the basis of one to each family will be 
sent out to every pastor. Economy requires that this be 
the only piece of printed matter which the Appeal Office 
will send out. 


5. A radio broadcast over the Columbia network, by 
a Lutheran layman of national prominence, is being 
planned. The date and hour will be announced later. 


6. The ingathering of funds is scheduled for Sundays, 
February 18 and 25. Congregations are asked to follow 
the guidance of their pastors as to whether individual 
offerings are to be sent by mail direct to the New York 
headquarters or as a congregational gift through regular 
synodical channels. 

Last-minute calls for help have required a slight mod- 
ification in the figures showing the allocation of the 
$500,000 for which the Appeal is being made. The figures 
now stand: 


$150,000 Relief in Lutheran Missions 
$250,000 Relief in Finland 
$100,000 Relief elsewhere in Europe and relief 
of refugees in America 
Headquarters announces gratefully that the major 
portion of the actual cost of presenting the Appeal has 
already been underwritten. 
The prospect is that more. Lutheran bodies will allow 
the presentation of this Appeal’ than have ever before 
been united in any common endeavor. 
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WAR, DESOLATION, 


Nor the four horsemen of the Apocalypse but the 
three most powerful agencies of sorrow and despair 
again confront our household of the faith. In the over- 
whelmingly Lutheran country of Finland, an invasion 
has been attempted for which no justification can be 
found. A peace-loving people have suddenly been com- 
pelled to forsake farms, mines, forests, and factories to 
defend their altars, their firesides, and their government 
from seizure and degradation. One of their bishops 
. tells of the urgent need for help, and Lutheran refugees 
are knocking at our doors. While this struggle lasts, 
_ their brethren across the Atlantic are asked to furnish 
_ food and clothing, money and supplies, sympathy and 
prayer. 

But the deplorable situation of the defenders of their 
liberties is only the bloodiest of the results of European 
strife. In lands to which the Church has sent its mis- 
sionaries, the acts of war have cut the lines of com- 
munication between mission fields and sustaining so- 
cieties in Europe. Clergymen have been interned or 
sent home. The support of ‘native workers has been 

abruptly stopped. The traditions of war have superseded 
_ reason and faith, so that village schools in India, Pales- 
tine, the Orient, and in Africa are closed. Zenana work- 
ers must cease their visits, and communications as re- 
mote from military significance as is imaginable are 
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AND DESTRUCTION 


blotted out by censors. The plight of mission fields is 
comparable to that which results when an unexpected 
catastrophe takes parents from a family of children and 
callously compels them to shift for themselves. Souls 
who may have but recently found the Light and are 
rejoicing in the hope given them by a Saviour Who 
said, “I am the way, the truth and the life,” are suddenly 
deprived of their faithful leaders. Shall the Church that 
encouraged them forsake them in this hour of need? 

The direct effects of battle and the indirect results 
that. follow blocking channels of trade, breaking off com- 
munications and interning trusted leaders, are but 
species of the same genus. To freeze to death in Finland 
or to starve to death in India may differ in circumstances 
but not in -essence. 

The only relief is that which comes from brethren. 
The call to American Lutherans to aid Finland and to 
sustain orphaned mission fields is an appeal for rescue 
which is addressed to the only visible agency able to 
give aid in the name of Jesus and to substitute in a crisis 
and ‘carry on. As we see it, God will again equip and 
bless us Christians in America while we unite to be the 
ministrants to answer the prayers of our distressed 
brethren. This is not a time for delay or debate. Let 
the congregations vie in their haste to give as they are 
asked by their leaders. 


Dr. anv Mrs. C. K. 
LipparD, who live 
near Philadelphia 
following their re- 
turn from Japan on furlough, gave THE LUTHERAN an oppor- 
tunity to interview them during a recent call at the Muhlen- 
berg Building. With all that is being written in the secular 
press concerning the world’s turmoil and in view of the fears 
expressed in many quarters as to the situation in which 
Christianity finds itself, the first question put to Dr. and Mrs. 
Lippard by THe LutTHERAN was: “To what extent is Lu- 
theranism in particular, and Christianity in general, suf- 
ficiently implanted in Japan to have acquired a permanent 
habitation amongst these people?” 

Both of them answered positively, “Christianity is in 
Japan to stay.” 

Mrs. Lippard was asked to enlarge upon the question, 
and it was suggested to her that she might speak somewhat 
specifically of the influences which Christianity has exerted 
upon the women of Japan. 

She said: “In no sphere in Japan has Christianity had a 
more visible influence than in that of women, although I 
feel that Christianity’s deepest influence is not visible. But 
the status of womanhood and the freedom of women have 
been so visibly changed by Christianity, and the oppor- 
tunities of women have been so enlarged that here is 
one place where the influence of Christianity has been most 
deeply felt and seen in the life of Japan.” 

The query followed: “Mrs. Lippard, the impression that 
we get from the American press is that Japan under the old 
regimes was largely a man’s world.” 

She replied: “It still is. There is no place in the world, 
not even in China, where women are as subject to men as 
in Japan. It 
still is very 
much ‘a man’s 
world. But 
the fact is that 
women now 
are realizing 
that, and for 
the first time 
they realize it 
ISAT Chit ks kt 
should be. 
This war has 
brought out 
the women 
more than anv 
previous na- 
tional crisis. 
It has taken 
women into 
the streets for 
the first time 
in their lives, 
away from 
their homes 
and children. 
Every woman 
is a part of some patriotic society. 
Every single day she is under orders. 
It is Christianity that made the women 
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Inquiries—An Interview 


ready to take part as they are now doing in these patriotic 
organizations. They are doing it very nobly and very faith- 
fully, although they do not have the initiative that women 
in a free country like America have under the circum- 
stances.” 

A question to Dr. Lippard: “Dr. Lippard, do you think 
that the American missions have contributed noticeably to 
the culture of Japan?” 

He replied: “They certainly have. It was a missionary 
employed by the government of Japan who took a large 
part in the organization of their imperial university; from 
that time on missionaries have had a part in the nation’s 
educational system. Those who were first employed by the 
Japanese government in organizing their university educa- 
tion left a profound influence upon the culture of Japan. 
The Christian universities in Tokyo and the Kansai region 
are today adding tremendously to the culture of the coun- 
try, giving to Japan an idea of international relationships 
and international culture that could not be had in any other 
way.” 

Christianity in Domestic Life 


The inquiry was made relative to the domestic life of a 
people who did not know the Gospel, and the direct ques- 
tion was put. “In the past it has been deemed enough for 
a woman to give birth to and to rear a son. That was ali 
that could be required of her. Does Christianity change 
that state of mind relative to the family and the state?” 

Mrs. Lippard’s answer was: “I should say that the Jap- 
anese wife still deems it her supreme duty to rear a son. 
Christianity does temper that, because the women who did 
not have sons used to be looked down on terribly. I do 
think that has been tempered among the Christians.” 

At this point Dr. Lippard commented: “The whole idea 
is to keep up the family name, and it is impossible to keep 
it up through a girl. It must be kept up through the male 
line, and that is the reason for their emphasizing that point. 
They love the girls and give them just about as much atten- 
tion as the boys. But it is absolutely necessary for them to 
have that son because the father at sixty goes off the list 
and the son comes on. If they do not have a son, they must 
adopt one.” 

It was then asked: “Do Shintoism and Buddhism, the pre- 
vailing cults of Japan other than Christianity, teach a doc- 
trine of immortality similar to ours, individual everlasting 
life revealed by the Christian religion?” 
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Mrs. Lippard answered: “Some sects of Buddhism claim 
to, but as a whole it is transmigration. But one sect in par- 
ticular does claim to teach immortality as we do, although 


_ their idea of heaven is very different from ours.” 


“Does Shintoism have a similar view of life after death?” 
Dr. Lippard replied: “There is no distinct vision of im- 
mortality as we have it, except in ancestor worship, which 
shows they must have some idea of a future life.” 
_ “What happens when you present the revealed doctrine 
of immortality?” 

Dr. Lippard: “We see joy on the faces of nearly everyone. 
They say, ‘We like to hear you talk about it. That is some- 
thing we don’t know, and we like to hear about it.’ The 
thought of immortality brings hope and optimism to them.” 

“You do not believe that the greatest gift of the missionary 
to Japan is an improvement of Japanese culture?” was asked. 

Mrs. Lippard replied, “No indeed, we don’t. We did not 
go over there to give them that. We give them a hope that 
their religions do not offer. They never heard of a Saviour 
Who can give salvation and eternal life.” 


In Contrast with America 

“What impression is made on you when you have a year 
of contacts in America and you find an apparently over- 
whelming emphasis 
placed on purely 
temporal affairs?” 

Mrs. Lippard: 
“We simply think 
America has so 
much that she does 
not know the need 
of the world. She 
does not appreciate 
it. She takes every- 
thing for granted.” 

“Would that also 
account in part for 


the work which the 
missionary is doing 
abroad?” 

Mrs. Lippard: 
“Exactly. They have 
no idea of the need 
of the people in the 
countries where we 
go. If needs were 
properly presented, the people would take more notice.” 

“Do you consider that the type of Christian fidelity which 
you have observed among the Christians of Japan is such as 
would insure continuance of proclaiming the Gospel to the 
whole world if Western churches should for any reason 
lose their loyalty to the Christian revelation?” 

Mrs. Lippard: “I would say, Yes. I believe the reason for 
the easy way in which many westerners view their duties 
to religion is that we inherit our Christianity. And, though 
it is a precious heritage, we take it for granted. To them 
it is an experience. Some of our Christians in America have 
never had that experience.” 

“Do you ever encounter anything that has close re- 
semblance to some of the miraculous happenings of the post- 
apostolic period in Christianity?” 

To this Dr. Lippard gave the answer: “The fellowship of 
the Christians in Japan resembles that of the early church. 
Their coming together in small groups for the study of the 
Scriptures and for communion with God is one of the strong- 
est factors in our missionary propaganda. Over there we 
go to church, of course, and hear sermons and carry on as 
we do in America. But in some of our stations we meet in 
the homes of the people, where we study the Scriptures, 


Children in a Lutheran Kindergarten 


some indifference to . 
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pray together, and think of the practical things of the churea 
There I find a fellowship and a communion that I do not 
find elsewhere, and I think it resembles that of the early 
church. It convinces one that the working of the Holy Spirit 
has not been discontinued, and that the Holy Spirit is still 
revealing new truth to new peoples, and I often feel it that 
way in Japan, that there is some kind of a new life there 
that is different from what we know in our country.” 

Mrs. Lippard added: “When a man becomes a Christian 
he changes his standards and ideas completely. If that is 
not a miracle, what is?” 

As a concluding comment Dr. Lippard said with great 
earnestness: “I believe that at this time Japan needs the 
fellowship and friendship of the Christian world as never 
before and the undergirding of the prayers of our church.” 


IN RETROSPECT 


By August Schneider,* Chillicothe, Ohio 


I sHoutp like to make four observations concerning my 
ministry of seven years: 

1. The work of the pastor is increasingly difficult. Many 
people are like nomads in that they are constantly moving 
from city to city. This problem may be particularly acute 
in my own local situation where there are two government 
institutions and where transfers are constantly being made, 
but it is indicative of the times. Or again, it seems that 
more and more people are looking upon the church as a 
luxury and not a necessity. The result is that these people 
allow the ever-growing number of material attractions to 
wean them from the church. And most serious of all, work 
among young people is not becoming easier. In many places 
the schools and other outside agencies command so much 
of the student’s time that there is little left for the church. 
But then the church is partly at fault in that its program 
for youth is not all that might be desired. “You were born 
to die for Germany” is written over entrances to youth 
camps in that country. If our youth believed that they were 
born to live for Christ, the outlook would be more hopeful. 

2. The preaching of the Gospel is the chief end of the 
church. This may seem a very trite observation. Yet it is so 
easy to become lost in a maze of organizations that may or 
may not be worth while per se, but have little to contribute 
to the spiritual development of a congregation. It is tempt- 
ing to spend much time in making the wheels go round, and 
still be far from advancing the Kingdom of God on earth. 
We in the Lutheran Church can rejoice that the present 
swing in theology is back to an emphasis on the Gospel. 

3. Pastors need to help people solve their problems. I 
am in no way disparaging the preaching that is done, though 
there is some truth that preaching is like throwing a bucket 
of water at a hundred bottles and a few drops of water get 
into several bottles. Jesus mistrusted the crowds. He pre- 
ferred to deal with individuals, seeking to help them: blind 
Bartimaeus, selfish Zacchaeus, the sinful woman at Jacob’s 
well. Jesus emphasized parables about a man losing one 
sheep or a woman losing one coin, or a father losing one 
son. So we need to minister to our people. Was it a mistake 
when the private confession was eliminated from the 
Lutheran Church? 

4. Pastors need to be known as Christians. Luther sug- 
gested that followers of Jesus should be “little ‘Christs.” That 
is the essential impression that people should have of us. 
As pastors we should be good students, able preachers, 
helpful counselers, wise executives, gracious personalities. 
But all of this is so much dross unless it is shot through with 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ—Hamma Notes. 


* This is one article in the series by young pastors giving their impres- 
sions of their first years in the ministry. The writer is pastor of Calvary 
Lutheran Church, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


THE NEW “Committee on Stewardship in The United 
Lutheran Church in America,’ held its initial meeting in 
the Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, Friday, January 12, 
and adopted a working program, copy of which will be 
found further along in this write-up. Members of the com- 
mittee are: William H. Hager, Lancaster, Pa.; J: K. Jensen, 
Janesville, Wis.; Belding B. Slifer, Jenkintown, Pa.; S. 
Frederick Telleen, Ridgewood, N. J.; Arthur P. Black, 
Washington, D. C., (Chairman); F. Eppling Reinartz, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., ex-officio member. 

This new committee was authorized by the Executive 
Board of The United Lutheran Church in America at its 
October meeting. The chairman and the ex-officio member 
were designated by the Board. The other four members 
were appointed by President Frederick H. Knubel, D.D. 


Background of the Board’s Action 

This action of the Board is an outgrowth of the resolu- 
tion sponsored by the Laymen’s Movement, and adopted by 
the Baltimore Convention, calling upon “all the synodical 
bodies to institute a campaign among all congregations for 
the years 1939 and 1940 to raise 100% of their apportion- 
ment,” and pledging “utmost assistance” by the Laymen’s 
Movement. 

The first step taken by the Laymen’s Movement was to 
indite a letter to all presidents of synods, which included 
copy of the resolution in full, and which asked their co- 
operation. Their hearty response resulted in practically 
every synod approving the resolution. 


Enter the Executive Board 

At its January (1939) meeting the Executive Board 
appointed two of its own members—Dr, Paul H. Krauss of 
Ft. Wayne, and Mr. J. K. Jensen of Janesville—a special 
committee, to study the resolution and report its conclusion 
at the April meeting. The report submitted by this com- 
mittee at the April meeting was discussed at considerable 
length, and referred back, with a number of suggestions, 
for further consideration and report at the October meet- 
ing. The special committee’s report at that meeting, as 
approved by ‘the Executive Board, is of such vital im- 
portance to the whole stewardship movement within our 
U. L. C. A. that it is reproduced herewith in full: 

Your committee is of the earnest conviction that a sus- 
tained and vigorous emphasis on stewardship for the pur- 
pose of cultivating the fruits of faith is our duty and 
present great opportunity. 

If we are to reap the harvest of the promotional activity 
of the past several years, we believe that this activity must 
be followed by a continuing stewardship program condwueted 
by and having the force of the whole Church back of it. 

Therefore, we recommend: 


1. That the President of the Church appoint from the 
Executive Committee of the Laymen’s Movement a 
Standing Committee on Stewardship consisting of five 
members to represent the whole Church; the Executive 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Movement to act as Chair- 
man, and the Promotional Secretary of the Church to 
be ex-officio a member. The duties of this committee 
shall be: 

(a) To inaugurate and maintain such a continuous pro- 
gram of publicity, promotion and testimony in the 
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field of stewardship as 
shall develop a more gen- 
erous support of the benev- 
olent program of the 
Church. 

(b) To co-operate with Syn- 
odical Stewardship Committees and with all boards 
and auxiliaries. 

(c) To promote the appointment of Stewardship Com- 
mittees in those synods and congregations that are 
without such committees. 

(d) To send out monthly stewardship letters to all 
synodical Stewardship Committees and bi-annually 
to all pastors. 

(e) To devise definite ways and means to stir the hearts 


ARTHUR P. BLACK, 
Chairman 


of our pastors and church councilmen for all the 


causes of the Church. 


2.That the Executive Board make the necessary pro- 
vision for the legitimate expenses of this committee. 


3.That Tue LuTHERAN be requested to set aside one 
column each week to be used by the Stewardship 
Committee. 

4, That the President of the Church be authorized to send 
out pastorals dealing directly with the support of the 
causes of the Church at such times and in such manner 
as he may deem necessary. 


5. That the Executive Board request the Commission on 
Theological Education to urge all seminaries to pro- 
vide required courses in Stewardship and Administra- 
tion, and to emphasize more adequately the place of 
benevolence and administration in the life and work 
of our future pastors. 

6. That since the raising of the apportionment depends in 
its last analysis upon the stimulation of the hearts of 
the people through the preaching of the Word, Dr. 
A. A. Zinck be requested to prepare a series of sermon 
outlines illustrating the stewardship implications of the 

- gospels, to be published in booklet form under the 
caption, “Raising the Apportionment by Preaching the 
Gospel,’ to be distributed free to all pastors of the 
eur CnA? 


Working Program to be Followed 

The working program of the new Committee on Steward- 
ship, approved at its first meeting, January 12, is of church- 
wide interest also, and is submitted herewith to readers of 
Tue LuTHERAN. It explains itself, so that extended comment 
is unnecessary. Constructive. suggestions from any pastor, 
synodical cfficial, layman, or laywoman, will be welcomed. 
We expect to grow as we proceed, and assume in advance 
that changes will be in order from time to time if the best 
results are to be realized. We are convinced that the 
different groups whose co-operation we seek, working to- 
gether in a truly co-operative spirit, can make the 100 per 
cent raising of the apportionment a reality: 


1. Principles: 
(A) Combine Christian stewardship with the 100% ap- 
portionment. , 
(B) Intensive cultivation. 
(C) Enlist those not now enlisted; encourage those al- 
ready enlisted. 
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2. Organization: 

(A) Enlist co-operation of all Presidents of 0 and 
all Presidents of Conferences. 

(B) Enlist co-operation of all synodical stewardship 
chairmen and committees as the nucleus for build- 
ing a church-wide, permanent Christian stewardship 
program. 

{C) Enlist co-operation of the Brotherhood whose sixth 

objective, adopted at its Springfield, Ohio, conven- 

tion in 1936, definitely commits it to— 

“Stimulate the congregation—through educational, 
inspirational, and promotional efforts—to meet, as 
a minimum, the apportionment of the Church in 
full.” 

Enlist co-operation of the Women’s Missionary So- 

ciety, which has been specializing on stewardship 

in recent years, its special objective during this tri- 
ennium being “Advancing in Christian Stewardship.” 

{E) Enlist co-operation of all Church Councils—on the 
basis of these three definite duties every councilman 
voluntarily assumes, “by the help of God”—when 

installed in office: 

1.To promote the general welfare of the congrega- 

tion, 

2. To further Christ’s Kingdom at home and abroad. 

3. To be in all things—by word and example—a pat- 

tern of good works. 


(D) 


3. Methods of Approach 

Through correspondence with pastors and other key 

people. 

(B) Through meetings of synods, meetings of confer- 
ences, summer schools, church group meetings, Cal- 
endar of Causes, Every Member Visitation, envelope 
messages, auxiliary groups in the congregation. 
monthly letters to synodical. stewardship officials. 

(C) Through Stewardship write-ups in Tue LuTHERAN, 
Lutheran Men, Women’s Work, Luther League Re- 


(A) 
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view, Parish School magazine, synodical bulletins, 
church bulletins, sermons, Sunday school lessons, 
etc. 

(D) Through personal work in the “Brother, I want to 
help” spirit, with pastor and church councils. 


Facts We All Should Know 

There are certain statistical facts we all should know, 
whether or not we like figures, if for no other reason than 
that they throw light on the magnitude of the task we face. 
With this thought in mind the Laymen’s Movement pre- 
pared a statement, by synods, from the synodical minutes 
of 1939, showing the number of congregations (1) paying 
nothing on the U. L. C. A. apportionment; (2) the number 
showing deficits; (3) the number paying exactly 100%; 
(4) the number paying in excess; (5) the number paying 
$3,000 or more, and (6) the total congregational indebted- 
ness. Here are the results, assuming we made no errors 
in our copying from the minutes: 


342 congregations in the U. L. C. A. paid nothing. 

2,587 congregations showed deficits, ranging all the way 
from paying almost nothing to paying almost in 
full. 

468 congregations paid exactly 100%. 

254 congregations paid in excess. 

59 congregations paid $3,000 or more. 

The total indebtedness for all Fpnerssalcons was 
$21,033,186. 

Reaching that the average interest rate is 5%, the interest 
on congregational indebtedness totals $1,051,659.30. 

This annual interest charge on ongregational indebted- 
ness exceeds the amount paid on the U. L. C. A. apportion- 
ment for any fiscal year since 1932. 

Think it over! Then think it through—on a Christian 


stewardship basis! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


By CviaraA LoutIsE DENTLER, Redlands, California 


Tue schools of the late eleventh and early thirteenth cen- 
turies connected with monasteries and cathedrals grew 
rapidly. One of the most important of these schools was 
that at Paris under the direction of the illustrious William 
of Champeaux. 

This school developed into the University of Paris in a 
rather unusual way. A youth, Peter Abelard, was drawn to 
the school by the fame of the teacher, Champeaux. Once 
there, he found that his views were quite at variance with 
those of his master; so brilliant was the pupil in his argu- 
ments that the teacher was forced at times to modify his 
statements. 

The report of these student-teacher debates spread, drew 
interest in the school, and attracted many scholars to hear 
the unorthodox views of the exceptional Abelard. It was 
not long before William of Champeaux withdrew, to be 
succeeded by his learned pupil. 

The school of Paris certainly gained its early high reputa- 
tion from Abelard. So many young men came to it that 
minor teachers took charge of the majority of them and 
prepared them for the instruction later of the great Peter 
Abelard. From among his pupils twenty became cardinals, 
and at least fifty became priests. Unfortunately for the 
distinguished teacher, his good judgment did not keep pace 
with his extraordinary intellect, and he consequently found 


himself involved in matters that finally brought him into 
conflict with synods, and he was driven from Paris to a 
monastery at Cluny. 


Shared Straw with Palace 

The university was recognized by King Louis VII in 1180. 
and practically at the same time by the pope. The King 
became so much interested in it that he gave orders that 
when fresh straw was placed on his own floors, the old 
straw should be strewn on the floors of the hired rooms 
where the university lectures were delivered, for like the 
University of Bologna, Paris had no buildings for instruction. 

Scholars were found here from England, Normandy, 
Picardy, and Germany. A few came from Italy. During 
its early years it enjoyed no such privileges as those granted 
to Bologna by the Holy Roman Emperor. They were, how- 
ever, exempted from any military duty unless the enemy 
approached within five leagues of the city walls. They were 
also allowed a voice in the government and a seat in the 
Parliament, as are English universities today. 

The University of Paris really became the parent of all the 
schools that developed north of the Alps, and was said to be 
the source whence the “little rivulets of science spread 
throughout the entire world.” Any man who had a desire 
to extend his knowledge beyond the “seven arts,” thought 
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he must go to Paris that his education might have the stamp 
of approval. : 

All of Europe came to regard the decisions of the pro- 
fessors there as a sort of final court. They decided fine 
points of doctrine that were disputed, and they decided upon 
what were questions of heresy. It is said that they frequently 
held the papacy in check and prevented any such inquis- 
itorial methods as were used in Spain. Sometimes the 
teachers at Paris served as an unofficial court of arbitration 
when king was at variance with pope. The divorce ques- 
tion of Henry VIII, and again that of Philip of France, was 
referred to them. They are credited too with having brought 
to an end the great schism in the church known as the 
Babylonian Captivity. 


Latin and the Lecture Method 


Although Bologna and Paris came into being at about the 
same time, Paris seems to have had instruction better or- 
ganized than did the Italian school. In Paris, as everywhere, 
Latin was the language used for instruction; the method 
was the lecture, in which the professor took some text and 
explained it sentence by sentence. The students copied many 
of the texts for themselves and had these before them while 
the lecture was being given. In the margins they could 
write notes on the text. 

Lectures were given five days a week, with Saturday 
given over to a review and questioning of the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the week’s work. The leading subject taught was 
Aristotle; his logic seemed to hold a complete fascination 
for these medieval teachers. The learned theologians of the 
day wrote commentaries on his work, and gave it an au- 
thority almost on a par with the Bible and the work of the 
Church Fathers. They taught that God had permitted 
Aristotle so to write that they might accept his works as a 
complete guide for a man’s conduct. 

As was said before, Paris students did not at first enjoy 
the privileges that Italian students did; that was prior to 
the year 1200. But that date was a turning point; something 
happened that gave them far greater and more permanent 
rights than those accorded to the southern school. 


Race Riots 

In that particular year there was a frightful brawl between 
the citizens of Paris and a group of German students, in 
which five students lost their lives. The Provost of Paris 
considered the students in the wrong and did not blame the 
Parisians for their brutality. This angered the king, and 
frightened him too. He feared the result would be the 
wholesale departure of the students from the city, and this 
would be a catastrophe just when the French city was 
becoming an intellectual center. 

He had the Provost arrested, and declared that in the 
future all students would be free from municipal law. He 
drew up a set of special privileges for them and had it 
sanctioned by the pope. This act would make it doubly 
binding upon the officials of Paris. The pope in addition 
relaxed a little the vigilance of the church in regard ‘to 
students. ; 

The special privileges that were conferred by the king 
were as follows: 

If any Parisian attacked a student with a stone, club, or 
other weapon, he was to be arrested and hailed before a 
judge, who would sentence him immediately. He would 
not be allowed to clear himself by combat. 

No judge could lay hands on the student or bring him 
into court; if his crime is serious he must be handed over 
to a church court. If the church judge cannot be located at 
once, the culprit is to be kept in the house of some other 
student until he can be handed over to the church judge. 

A student’s property may never be seized, but it may be 

held for a time by a church judge. 
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In order that these rules might not be easily disobeyed, 
he compelled the Provost of Paris and the citizens of Paris 
to take an oath before the student assembly that these priv- 
ileges would remain for all time. But to have the present 
Provost promise was not enough. King Philip further pro- 
vided that the pledge should become a part of every in- 
augural. On the first or second Sunday after his election, 
the official must go to some church of his choice and there 
before the assembled students he must promise to uphold 
all of these student privileges. 


Suspended for Two Years 


Within thirty years, nevertheless, there was another brawl 
between the students and the citizens of Paris, even worse 
than the first. This one resulted in the school being sus- 
pended for over two years. 

Paris University suffered, as did all other institutions of 
learning then and now, by an influx of lazy pupils who 
wanted the title and privileges of scholars but shunned 
study as if it were a pest. They carried about with them 
heavy volumes to impress the public, and frequently took 
home with them huge books to impress fond parents with 
their abundance of knowledge. Some of the books turned 
out to be blank sheets bound. The lecturers of the third 
hour in the morning complained of overcrowded classes, 
because of the great numbers who chose that late hour 
that they might indulge in extra sleep. 

Evidently the teachers were not all too particular about 
the methods they employed to entice students. Toward the 
end of the thirteenth century we discover that cardinals 
were quite frank in their warnings to young men setting 
out for the University of Paris. They cautioned to avoid 
the very young teachers who were resorting to tricks to 
entice pupils; they accused them of caressing the prospective 
students and offering to pay them for enrolling in their 
classes. 


Size Counted 


In those days a professor relied upon the large size of his 
classes as proof of his great reputation as a teacher. The 
cardinals urged that these young professors must depend 
wholly upon their texts, and not upon experience, as did 
the older and wiser men. A keen, and frequently boisterous, 
rivalry developed among the teachers. A record shows that 
conditions were so bad in this matter, and with student 
brawls over the merits of the various professors, that in 1273 
the priests all over Europe were offering special prayers 
in the churches for the University of Paris. 

We are prone to congratulate ourselves on the strides we 
have made in education, and on our own modern methods 
of study; a little attention to the rules laid down by Robert 
de Sorbonne for the students of Paris in this early period 
seems to prove them not so inferior to our boasted methods. 
He gave these six rules for scholars who wished to learn: 


1. Have a fixed hour for study each day. 

2. Fix attention on what is read. 

3. Extract from daily reading some thought, some truth, 
and grave it upon the memory with special care. 
Write a resume of what is read. 

Discuss the matter with a fellow student. 

Pray ... for it is necessary to profit by raising one’s 
heart to God without interrupting the study. 


Poe 


Many poor youths found their way to Paris, for there they 
were given means to support themselves. Some sang in the 
homes of the rich, prayers for their souls; some carried holy 
water on Sundays from the churches to the shut-ins; and 
all the churches had funds for needy students, to be bestowed 
as gifts or loans. 

Like the students in the schools of today, many of those 
who had to strive hardest in the face of poverty, attained 
the highest scholastic honors of their schools. 
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cA mong the Cutheran Dea i 


Dr. G. H. Bechtold Tells of Pastor Kaercher’s Pioneer Work 


AN EVENT of more than ordinary in- 
terest in Philadelphia, Pa., took place 
some time ago, when a testimonial din- 
ner was given in honor of the Rev. 
Edward F. Kaercher’s tenth anniver- 
sary as pastor of the Lutheran Mission 
for the Deaf. Last summer his deaf and 
hearing friends formally observed the 
anniversary of his pastorate at Zion 
Lutheran Church in Lancaster, Pa., the 
Rev. F. W. Wackernagel pastor. 

Pastor Kaercher lost his hearing 
when one year and nine months old 
through cerebral spinal meningitis. At 
the age of six years he entered as a 
pupil the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf in Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


Winning a Federal scholarship on the * — _ 


merits gained at the Mt. Airy institu- 
tion, he entered Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., from which he was graduated in 1926. 
The same year he matriculated at the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, and in May 1929 was graduated 
with the class. In June he was ordained at St. John’s Church, 
Scranton, Pa., by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the first 
deaf man ever ordained by that body. _ 

Two months after entering the seminary from Gallaudet 
College, Mr. Kaercher began a mission for the deaf at the 
Church of the Transfiguration, Philadelphia. This humble 
start has been prospered by the Lord until preaching serv- 
ices are held in almost every large city in a wide territory 
from the Susquehanna River to New York City, and from 
Binghamton, N. Y., to Washington, D. C. Frequent visits 
and services are held at the Homes for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf and institutions for deaf pupils. 


5,000 Persons Reached Annually 


During the course of a year Pastor Kaercher reaches about 
5,000 deaf through lectures, parish calls and services. Besides 
baptisms, weddings, and funerals, sick calls, and church serv- 
ices, he also calls on the poor, and has even appeared in 
court to defend them when they got into difficulties. Hiun- 
dreds of the deaf depend upon him for spiritual leadership. 

One question has often been asked: “How can the deaf 
worship with practically the same ease and facility as do 
hearing worshipers by means of spoken language?” Mr. 
Kaercher will endeavor to enlighten the readers and answer 
this question: 

“Today in almost all schools for the deaf in the United 
States, the pupils are taught to speak and to read speech 
from lips. It is very good and useful because it enables the 
deaf to hold intercourse with their home folks and ac- 
quaintances not conversant with the deaf language. But this 
speech is not natural to most of the deaf, except those who 
lost their hearing after they have learned to speak. To them 
it is lifeless, wearisome, and often impracticable, such as at 
religious services and social gatherings. It is impossible to 
read lip-speech at a distance. 

“The sign language of the deaf is superior for them over 
the oral or spoken language. With it as a means of com- 
munication, they are able to talk and enjoy themselves the 
world over, irrespective of racial and linguistic boundaries. 
It is a universal language. The Indians of our country when 
visiting the White Father at Washington, readily conversed 
with us deaf students at Gallaudet College, although they 
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knew not our English, nor we their Sioux, Apache, Com- 
anche, Delaware, and other Indian languages. Were I to go 
to India to visit my sister at Rajahmundry, I would expe- 
rience little difficulty in conversing with her deaf lacemaker, 
although she is an-entirely illiterate Telugu woman. 


The Sign Language 

“The sign language is ideographic or picture-like. It is a 
system of ideas expressed by gestures, made only by fingers 
and hands, without sounds, or reference to letters or words, 
spoken or written. Most of the signs are natural in concep- 
tion. They are based through observation upon the origin 
of nature, of people, of animals, and of their actions. The 
signs express the passion, emotion, and all the finer and 
stronger sentiments of the heart. 

“The sign language is valuable and necessary. It is to 
the deaf what music is to the hearing. Suppose you put a 
wad of cotton in your ear canals, and sit and watch a person 
sing. Would you feel uplifted in any sense at the close of 
the song? You would not. You would merely have watched 
the movements of the lips, and not heard anything of the 
inspiring music. Since the deaf are not able to hear musical 
sounds, or the voices of the others, or sounds in general, 
some other means had to be invented by which their 
emotions and thoughts of heart and mind could be expressed, 
and the heavenly Father gave the deaf a wonderful sub- 
stitute for the lost ear in the ready use of the hands and 
fingers to sing to the deaf and their hearing friends. 

“What music is to the ear of the hearing, so are the 
graceful movements of signs to the eye of the deaf. 

“Signs may be used in a manner just as elegantly and 
gracefully expressive as is the literary finish of the Holy 
Scriptures, or the works of Luther, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Schiller, Goethe; and other writers of classical literature, 
and the finest diction of world-famous orators, who swayed 
multitudes by their polished abilities through using all the 
arts of elocution and oratory. 

“So the deaf can acquire the art to pray, to preach, and 
to teach gracefully in elegant sign language, to the extent 
that a deaf audience is held spellbound in the same degree 
as you, the hearing, are when your best-known Lutheran 
ministers deliver their famous sermons. What your ear 
heard was the power and majesty of the Almighty Father 
and the love of our Lord Jesus Christ entering your hearts 

(Continued on page 12) 
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LUTHERAN COMMUNITY CHURCHES 


By HERMAN KeEITkER, PH.D., Oneonta, New York 


Are Lutherans exclusive? 

Many devout Protestants have been convinced that Lu- 
therans are cold, unfriendly, non-co-operative, far too ex- 
clusive. Certain midwest sociological church survey staffs 
go even further. “Lutherans?” they say. “We do not class 
them as Protestants. They are more closely related to the 
Roman Catholic groups.” 

On the other hand, we have large groups of Lutherans 
who are just as sincerely convinced that many Lutherans 
are not sufficiently exclusive. Many so-called liberals or 
pietists permit pulpit and altar fellowship with non- 
Lutherans. Do they not thereby encourage and support 
error? 

Commissions of great Lutheran bodies are even now 
working to resolve this conflict of conviction. We should 
have their reports before we presume to judge. That par- 
ticular question lies beyond the scope of this study. 

However, a church can act too inclusively or exclusively 
in many another way than pulpit and altar fellowship. And 
in certain ways we all can agree that our Church should 
be more inclusive. Several efforts of the United Lutheran 
Board of Social Missions within the last year have been 
directed against some virulent types of exclusiveness. 

Elsewhere I have described one of the gravest threats to 
Christendom today (in the autumn issue of the North 
American Review), the stratification of society and its in- 
fecting the Church herself with class division. Yet critical 
as is that danger, it is but one phase of this evil ex- 
clusiveness. 

Many local Lutheran churches achieve the inclusiveness 
of Christ to an inspiring degree. We will examine several 
such churches. Perhaps from them we can learn just how 
worldly exclusiveness thrusts aside the inclusiveness of 
Christ and how it can be combatted. 


The Inclusiveness of Christ 

“This is the red-light district of town,” remarked a chit 
loftily, as the car swung off Dock Street and sped down 
past the sprawling steel mills. 
They did not notice the modest 
Lutheran Church in the midst of 
the crowded homes of steel and 
railroad workers. It was true that 
housing conditions were none too 
good. But they were the best the 
workers could afford. Some im- 
morality existed: bad housing 
breeds it. But neither the church 
nor its pastor feared soiling, and 
fought it off valiantly when its 
threat came. For they were there 
not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. 

As a boy I lived on that street, 
played just back of the church 
along yards whose shrieking en- 
gines sometimes forced the 
preacher to pause till he could be 
heard. That church nourished me 
in many ways, but gave no more 
precious example than its inclu- 
siveness. No one because of pov- 


[Dr. Keiter is Director of Personnel 
and Religious Activities at Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y. In this article he 
deals with the local Lutheran church in 
the community.] 
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erty, or misfortune, or sin was ever made to feel they were 
outside the love of God. An unfortunate girl in my sister’s 
Sunday school class bore a child out of wedlock. And while 
not condoning the sin, every girl in that class fought to keep 
her in the church. 

That church followed a Master who drew no lines of rich 
or poor, soiled or clean, moral or sinful. He ministered to 
everyone His life touched. And so His church reaches out 
to include all in its community; excludes no one. Practically 
every church claims that inclusiveness. But many a one 
falls far short of its actuality. 

Let us leave central Pennsylvania for Broadway. Here 
is a Lutheran church whose original community has moved 
on, crowded out by swarms of apartments. Under the wise 
guidance of the Board of American Missions it is feeling 
its way to the inclusiveness of Christ, to be expressed per- 
haps in a quite different way from that of the first-mentioned 
church, but the inclusiveness of Christ none the less. 

Trained survey men studied the community for months. 
They analyzed its nature, studied its needs, examined the 
relationships of such factors as the near-by university with 
its hordes of Lutheran students. And from those facts con- 
secrated men are building’ a program which shall truly 
minister to the soul needs of all that church’s parish. 
Another growing toward the inclusiveness of a Master Who 
came for all, learned and unlearned, friendly and un- 
friendly, total strangers and life-long friends! 


Excluded by Inclusiveness 

The third church did not exist twenty years ago. Today 
it is one of Chicago’s most famous churches, enrolling thou- 
sands, administering a far-flung program of Christian 
service. 

“What is the secret of your extraordinary success?” we 
ask the pastor. 

“Prayer,” he replies. 

He is right. But let us stress one aspect of that prayer: 
its inclusiveness. This Northwest Chicago church prays not 
for one group alone in its com- 
munity, not for one end alone of 
the Kingdom of God, but that the 
Spirit of the Lord may come to 
the soul of every man in every 
way. 

Does this inclusiveness mean 
laxness?’ Can one seek to utter 
his vows before that altar with- 
out proper instruction? One 
young lady did not understand 
the responsibility involved. She 
had agreed to come to the class 
for necessary instruction: then 
came a chance to go on an ex- 
tended camping trip. Breezily she 
announced that she would be un- 
able to come for instruction, as- 
sumed she would make her vows 
anyway as scheduled. 

“No,” said the pastor. “Here 
you must choose between your 
trip and your church. We cannot 
admit you unprepared.” 

Thus the inclusiveness that has 
brought thousands to Christ is 
reinforced by a stern exclusive- 
ness that must bar the door to 
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anyone without the wedding garment. But that, too, is the 
inclusiveness of Jesus! 

Many another Lutheran Church with the inclusiveness of 
Christ could be mentioned. Christ Church of Gettysburg, 
St. Paul’s of Richmond, Indiana; Messiah of Philadelphia, 
Grace of Camden, come to mind. These with hundreds of 
others are fighting this besetting exclusiveness. One other, 
because of the uniqueness of its situation, should be ex- 
amined in detail. 


First Lutheran Community Church 
This church ten years ago celebrated its twentieth anni- 


_yersary with an act of wilfulness. It was the only church 


of any denomination within the official limits of a suburb 
of Chicago. But its size had remained stationary for the 
last fifteen years, although it had been served by able and 
consecrated pastors and had progressed in many other ways. 
That lack of growth in active members the congregation 
rightly or wrongly blamed on over-exclusiveness. And 
when its fifth pastor was called and left for another charge, 
it took the bit in its teeth. Hurriedly a meeting was called 
and the congregation’s name was changed to Community 
Church. 

Meanwhile a new pastor was called. After accepting, he 
was astonished and alarmed to hear for the first time. of 
this change in name. However, rather than directly affront 
a Christian inclusiveness which might be well-founded, he 
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supported a compromise wherein the Lutheran would be 
retained in the church name, but the name Community 
would also be retained. Thus was the first Lutheran Com- 
munity Church born. 

Its advent was attended by much head-shaking. Non- 
Lutherans could not believe that there could be such a 
combination. Lutherans naturally feared that Lutheran 
values would be sacrificed. Many of the congregation pre- 
ferred exclusiveness: “We don’t want those people in our 
church!” “Those who cannot pay regularly should not be 
allowed to be members.” . 

And the community was burdened with an inferiority feel- 
ing. A metropolitan paper had once called it, “The town that 
God forgot.” The people were almost entirely workers, steel 
mill, railroad, grain elevator men with little education and 
less experience in leadership. What could they do? The 
church, the oldest mission in the synod, still needed financial 
assistance after all these years. A leading Lutheran ad- 
mitted later: “We had about decided that nothing could be 
done with that church.” 

Nevertheless, that church started out to live the in- 
clusiveness it claimed in its name. First it reached out to 
include the values of science: the patient fact-finding, the 
understanding of sociological trends, the careful analysis of 
the church survey. With methods previously tested in thou- 
sands of situations, it strove to discover just what that com- 
munity was, and what the community needed. 

(To be concluded next week) 


Il CAN BE DONE 


By THE Rev. Dav M. Funk, Newport, Kentucky 


For three years our United Lutheran Church has been 
engaged in a Promotional Program, seeking to bring to our 
constituency the realization of more effective ways of doing 
our King’s business. In 1937 we had our group meetings; 
in 1938 we held our Pastors’ Institutes; and in 1939 we set 
up our Church Councilmen’s Conferences. I addressed our 
group meeting held in Cincinnati in 1937, and with a small 
group of people tried to vision with our church its oppor- 
tunity today and something of its future work. At this meet- 
ing I promised my Lord that I for one would try to carry 
through under His leadership, and try to bring to my peoplea 
new challenge for the Christ. For three years in St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Newport, Kentucky, we have been em- 
phasizing in season and out of season a promotional pro- 
gram of the church, trying to bring Christ to our community. 


Plan of Evangelism 

Our entire program was centered about the Christ as 
Saviour of the world. We preached Him as our only hope; 
we sent out during the three years 50,000 tracts; 150,000 
specially prepared copies of “Monthly Messenger News” that 
went into 500 homes. My field was divided into sixty acres, 
with a “key-contact-member” in each area, with from six 
to twelve families to serve. Their duties were to keep 
weekly contact with this area: if new families moved in— 
to get their names and addresses and invite them to church. 
It was their duty to keep the contact with their area and 
the pastor. We also formed a “sponsor a member service” 
to which 100 members were assigned. It was their duty to 
be sponsor for some new family received or some irregular 


' member of the church—helping them to become faithful in 
_ their worship. In this way we had a group of nearly two 


hundred people who were pledged to do some one thing 


___ [The author of this article is peaecs of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
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each week for their church, along the lines of evangelism. 

We had first of all the School of Evangelism for our 
workers. This was planned and carried on with the specific 
purpose of training and helping our members to do their 
work. Lutheran Leadership Training Schools were con- 
ducted also for the training of leadership among our people 
with a special emphasis upon this opportunity for the new 
members. A church instruction course was held for the 
new members which covered the catechism. This was held 
Sunday morning during the church school hour. For three 
years we have been following this program. 


Some of the General Results 


1. We have made surveys. We know our field and who 
our unchurched people are. 


2. Five hundred unchurched families were contacted for 
our church during these three years. 


3. Weekly contact is pretty well maintained with ap- 
proximately 600 families. When new families move in we 
know it immediately. St. Mark’s has the reputation of being 
on the front porch when the moving van drives up. Early 
visits and invitations are always most fruitful. The people 
can never say the church doesn’t care! 


4, Our work has brought publicity, with fifty-five articles 
from the press, one of the best weekly bulletins we’ve ever 
had. A two-color front and back, nine colors in all, rep- 
resenting the five church colors and four of the supple- 
mentary church colors. A 4,000-word monthly messenger— 
bulletins and messengers both going into our homes by way 
of the contact members, to any family not in worship. 


_ 5. The entire membership was inspired to work and wor- 
ship and win as they had never been before. 
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Direct Results to Our Church 


1. Doubled our baptized membership in three years, in- 
creasing from 360 in 1937 to 760 today. Our Cradle Roll 
increased from seven in 1937 to 75 today. The majority of 
these increases came from unchurched homes. Our goal in 
the next three years is a baptized membership of 1,000. 


2. Increase in all departments of the church beginning 
with attendance, catechism classes, etc. Though St. Mark’s 
has paid their benevolences in full for forty-five years, and 
while we paid more money in benevolences during the past 
three years, yet we did not pay benevolences in full. The 
faster our confirmed membership increases the more dif- 
ficult we find it in proportion to subscribe the 100 per cent 
apportionment. 


3. We took in many by letter who were living in otr 
community for years but who did nothing about their church 
letter. We also insisted upon people who moved to other 
communities getting their letter and uniting with the 
Lutheran Church. 


4. We have found a contagion and an enthusiasm about 
religion. Last Easter we had 103 in our class of accessions, 
the largest group ever taken into the church at one time. 
It had an effect upon the congregation that any pastor might 
well hope to be his own. During the year 130 accessions 
have been received. Nothing succeeds like success. 


5. Program for inner growth a new challenge. The 
church instruction course given, preparing the new members 
for church membership, is only the beginning. The work 
of establishing and co-ordinating them into the life of the 
church is the big job. Someone said: “It takes three gen- 
erations to make a good Lutheran.” Well—we are trying 
to make not only good Lutherans—but above all—good 
Christians. This is indeed a challenging task, and one which 
the average layman is not always aware of. They fre- 
quently show impatience with the “new babes in Christ,” 
because they do not possess the strength and faithfulness 
of the old saints. 


Observations for Practical Pastors 


1. What would God do with this generation? What part 
must your church play in His work today? We see about 
us a sorry, sad and sinful world. All the plans offered are 
only treatments of the symptoms, and do not touch the 
cause or offer a cure. The “isms” of a totalitarian world 
offer no cure or satisfaction. We have been troubled about 
the economic depression, and we’ve thought, if only econom- 
ical recovery would come—everything would be all right. 
But our trouble today throughout the world is a spiritual 
depression. What we need is spiritual recovery. The world’s 
only hope is Jesus Christ. Our Lutheran Church with its 
Christo-centric Gospel has what the world needs. Our peo- 
ple will listen to the Gospel today. 


2. The Christian program is based upon the will of God; 
the adequacy of the Gospel as “the power of God unto sal- 
vation”; that the world is lost eternally unless people repent 
and believe in that Gospel and Christ; and that man must 
be a witness to this plan. 


3. The U. L. C. A. Promotional Plan, with whatever 
weakness, has been a great step in the direction of more 
effective church work. In our Presidents’ Conference held 
in Harrisburg, Pa., December 5 and 6, the evaluation of the 
Promotional Plan was discussed. What next? How did it 
work? What was its strength and its weakness? All agree— 
our Church is seeking earnestly to find a more effective 
way to make our contribution to Christ and a lost world, 
not so much because of us, but in spite of our weakness, 
God is leading the Lutheran Church into larger fields of 
service for our Lord. 
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4. The Program of Evangelism offered by our Board of 
Social Missions I believe is sound and very suggestive. Dr. 
C. B. Foelsch, as chairman of the Committee on Evangelism, 
has done a great piece of work and put into our hands some 
very helpful suggestions. I wrote Dr. Foelsch at the time 
and gave him some suggestions from what I had found good 
and commented upon his work and its promise. I have had 
a program for three years similar to the one suggested, and 
in the closing of this third year, which has brought into our 
church more than one hundred members each year—I know 
it can be done! What has happened in my church I believe 
can and will happen in your church, to a greater or less 
degree if praying, practical pastors will give Christ this 


chance. More power to our pastors in this great challenge: 


to the church today! 


5. Hard work and much prayer are needed. Pray much. 
Each week I have taken my members and my unchurched 
prospective list before God’s throne of grace. Calls without 
end and contacts continually are maintained. It takes plenty 
of hard work, but it brings rich dividends. In addition to 
my parish I have had the responsibility of president of 
synod, with its many and unending tasks. But our work 
has been blessed and nothing else counts so much as Christ. 
May God’s church have a good year and may every pastor 
know the joy of faithful service well rendered, crowned 
with much spiritual success. 


AMONG THE LUTHERAN DEAF 
(Continued from page 9) 


and minds, and in like manner the artistic signing to the eye 
causes the heavenly message to flow and sink deeply into 
the hearts and minds of the deaf worshipers. 

“The deaf find their greatest enjoyment among their 
friends with the same affliction. After having attended 
schools for the deaf, they are as adults bound together for 
mutual profit and pleasure into numerous social and religious 
groups, such as National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Silent 
Athletic Club and Lutheran Mission for the Deaf. In prac- 
tically all of these organizations signs and finger-spelling 
are used as the means of communication. It helps abate the 
usual effects of isolation among the deaf. 

“Tt may interest you to know the number of deaf people in 
the United States. Are you aware that there are 500.000 
deaf and a quarter of a million people who are hard of 
hearing, many of whom eventually will become totally deaf? 
Are you aware that there are over 50,000 deaf pupils in the 
various schools maintained by the states of the Union? Are 
you aware that for this large number there is little being 
done spiritually, while there is only one Lutheran clergy- 
man in the United Lutheran Church who ministers to the 
thousands of the deaf? Only one laborer when the field is 
white unto the harvest.” 


THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST 


Sr. Paut says, “Put on the character of Christ.” And 
after all that is just what it means to be a Christian. 

In baptism we were born spiritually. But what have we 
made of that spiritual life which was given us? We are 
doing much to develop our physical beings. We are feeding 
and clothing our bodies, making things comfortable for 


them, and training our minds. We are hurrying and hustling | 


and bustling about trying to “put on” the veneer of human 
civilization. 

But how about our souls—our spiritual beings? Are we 
striving to put on the character of Christ? 
—E. R. McCauley, D.D., All Saints Church, Baltimore, Md. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


If a Recent Dispatch is to be accepted, the Finns have been 
carrying on a strange bombardment of Leningrad and the 
lines of the Red Army. Their few bomber planes, that 
could do little damage with their intended cargoes, have, 
so the story goes, been loaded with many thousands of vest- 
pocket New Testaments in Russian, and these have been 
seattered over the streets of Leningrad to reach those who 
once lived under a regime of religion and the Scriptures. 
From other sources it is reported that many Bibles are mys- 
teriously finding their way into advanced Russian posts on 
the war front. Accept as much ofthis tale as you care to. 
Whatever we may think, the most of us could wish it alto- 
gether true. But stranger things than this have happened, 
and can happen again. The very evident psychological 
breakdown in Russia at the present time must furnish a 
fertile field for the sprouting anew of the seed of the Gospel. 
There may well be here a condition in which Bibles can be 
more powerful than bombs for the breaking up of Soviet 
aggression. Russia needs Christian remoralization instead 
of her demoralization as at present constituted. 


Catholic Testimony to the thorough Lutheranization of 
Finland, appearing in the October 20 issue (1939) of the 
Catholic periodical, the New World, may be interesting news 
for our readers: “Finland has a population of approximately 
3,000,000. It has 141,617 square miles of territory, which 
is about as large as the New England states, New York and 
New Jersey combined. Catholicism came there from Sweden 
in the twelfth century. The wave of the Reformation spread 
from Germany into Sweden in the sixteenth century, when 
Swedish Lutheranism dispersed itself throughout Finland. 
The last Catholic bishop until 1923 was Ericus Svenonis, 
1523 (Eric Svensson). Today in all Finland there are only 
eight priests, one bishop, and about 3,000 Catholics.” The 
Catholic figures for Finland do not suffer from modesty. 


Lawrenceburg, Tenn., has had a grim experience with 
faith-healing. Five members of the Cedar Springs Church 
of God died within the year because their families refused 
medical care for them, even against the protests and urgings 
of their less sanctified neighbors. Seven members of the 
families afflicted by this craze are now under indictment, 
charged with involuntary manslaughter, though there seems 
to be nothing involuntary about it. They “trusted faith for 
healing powers and scorned medical aid.” Their pastor, the 
“Rev.” Tommie Lee Phillips, has side-stepped any respon- 
sibility by saying it was optional whether members accepted 
medical treatment. Says Tommie Lee, “If they: got faith 
strong enough, they don’t need no medicine; if they want 
to take medicine that’s their business.” One wife and four 
babies were the innocent victims of this unintelligent 
fanaticism. The poor things probably had no say in the 
matter. 


The National Association of Broadcasters rejoices in its 
greatest year, just finished. Their prosperity and growing 
membership depends upon the radio, and Neville Miller, 
their president, says that there are now 44,000,000 radios 
operating in the United States—more than half of all in use 
throughout the world. That, of course, was to be expected; 
though the figures and the contrasts are astonishingly large. 
In' many countries, however, the use of radios is severely 
restricted by governmental control of all news communi- 
‘cations; the desire for them is further contracted by the 
limited use allowed the possessor; the number that might 
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possibly be used is still further lessened by the difficulties 
imposed upon their purchase, the high cost to the buyer, 
and the further charge for license to operate. All this helps 
us to realize the privileges of individual self-determination 
in our own land in the use of radios, and the open door to 
news wherever it is being made throughout the world. 
There are no autocratic limits on our sources of information. 


The God of War Has turned Boy Scout to do a good deed. 
January 16 witnessed the last drawing of lots for the Irish 
Hospital Sweepstakes, Ltd. This last drawing, called the “Red 
Cross Sweepstakes”—no doubt intended to color the greed 
for unearned gain with a tincture of sympathetic appeal— 
merely indicates the conviction of the gambling promoters 
that the game is no longer profitable; so they have closed 
down “for the duration of the war.” The growing jealousy 
of other lands over this profitable outside business; the 
increasing restriction placed upon the leakage of real money 
from nations whose credits are unsteady; the rising cost 
of war to the individual—all these have made their con- 
tribution to the shut-down. The hospitals of Ireland will 
have to pay their own way; the 3,000 sweepstakes em- 
ployees will have to find other work in a land that does 
not have it to offer; a few among us will have to do without 
the doubtful blessings of prize money. But, all in all, the 
world will be better off without the Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes, Ltd. 


For the Last Two Years the Presbyterian Board has been 
carrying on a distribution of the Gospel in Mexico by mail, 
and with good results. Last year 15,073 portions of the 
Gospels and 45,219 tracts were addressed in this way to 
school teachers, merchants, public officials, postmasters and 
railway operatives throughout the land. It is estimated that 
practically every village in Mexico has received at least a 
portion of this literature. Some officials, as was the case with 
the secretary of an Indian village in the mountains of 
Guerrero, have sent for more literature to distribute among 
their neighbors. Little groups have gathered to study the 
Scriptures, and congregations are actually in process of for- 
mation. One result (the fruit of the Guerrero incident) is 
the beginning of a translation of the New Testament into the 
Tlapanece dialect—another addition to the second thousand 
of languages into which the Bible has begun to be trans- 
lated. This Tlapaneco district is marked upon the govern- 
ment maps as “unexplored,” which indicates the remoteness 
of government administration. Again it is the Word of God 
which goes before to open the way into the wilderness. 


The Italian People Rejoiced greatly when some weeks ago 
their Duce announced that coffee would again be made 
available for the public. But disappointment succeeded 
quickly when the decree was published, for it stated that 
1% ounces of coffee per month was the individual quota. 
If you are acquainted with the Sandow-like qualities of 
Italian “caffe espresso,” you would know that this would 
not make eight demi-tasses, less than three sips every fourth 
day. Now the tastes of the Italian people are very simple. 
Under the impetus of patriotic devotion they have sacrificed 
much in comforts, wages, savings, even national credit, sc 
that Il Duce might buy the costly necessities for war—oil, 
copper, cotton, iron, rubber, etc. They gave up (with some 
grumbling, of course) the “colonial wares” they treasured 
for the humble delights of friendly companionship—tobacco, 
coffee, cocoa, etc. But to get one’s mouth set for a cup, and 
then get a drop, will go deeper than disappointment. Per- 
haps Mussolini thinks more coffee would keep the people 
awake, and then they would think. But deprivation, just 
when their hands were outstretched for the thing long for- 
bidden, can make them think, too, and this tantalizing of 
taste may make them do more. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


TuHaT stream you hear so much about in song and-story— 
well, we have seen it. In fact, we have been on it; not for 
a long time, but long enough to understand why it is calied 
“The Father of Waters” and why “Old Man River” has 
philosophy as well as melody in its arresting rhythm. Seen 
as we saw it and as one receives its interpretation from 
benefited admirers, one can faintly apprehend the impres- 
sions made upon Mark Twain which one reads in his book, 
“Life on the Mississippi.” 

As in previous years, we have accepted the kindly advice 
of friends and co-workers and left the “Quaker City” for a 
two weeks’ vacation. We sought a less winterish region. but 
one not too favorably known and too numerously patronized 
by Northerners. For there are those to whom winter is a 
period of discontent due to weather and not to “the vic- 
torious house of Lancaster.” Furthermore, we had a 
“hunch.” We recalled that the State of Louisiana and its 
Mississippi metropolis, New Orleans, have figured prom- 
inently in the politics, the history, the fiction, and even in 
the destiny of the United States. Therefore we felt sure 
even a few days spent among the people would give us 
conceptions of American life new to us and true. 

We shall not be in the City of New Orleans on Shrove 
Tuesday, February 6, when, to quote the journals of past 
years, “King Momus is sovereign for a day and much aspirin 
is consumed the day after.” Our contacts with the state 
began January 16 and ended ten days later. Much that 
we are writing was taken from books found in the city’s 
public library. And in paying earned tribute to the gracious 
assistance given us by the hospitable librarians of that in- 
stitution, we mention particularly Miss Dorothy Beckemeyer, 
member of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. When 
from our card she noted our church connection, she invited 
us to meet her pastor and congregation the following Sun- 
day. We are very careful about claiming that favorable 
circumstances are answers to our prayers; but there have 
been some impressively helpful happenings to us when we 
have been among strangers. In them the providential ele- 
ment in coincidences fits into our: faith in prayer as ac- 
curately as the notches in a gear mesh into the cog-driven 
wheels of a machine. 


The Father of Waters 

Ir was not our first view of the great Mississippi River: 
visits to portions of our United Lutheran Church west of its 
channel have given us opportunity to look at its breadth 
and southerly flow as our train crossed it on bridges or 
ran along its eastern bank. But of its southern half we had 
had no previous glimpses. We made a look at it our first 
adventure in sightseeing. We could of course see only its 
surface. The distance between banks at the point from which 
we gazed is about half a mile. Its width is much greater 
than that at places north of Cairo and St. Louis, where the 
volume of water is but a fraction of the quantity passing 
New Orleans. What is lacking in width is made up in depth. 


Too Many Mouths 

You know the term inarticulate: it means lack of the 
power of self-expression. We use it to describe those who 
have not the command of language or the ability to use 
signs or other media of expression. In the song, “Old Man 
River.” the lines recur, “He don’t say nothin’. He just keeps 
rollin’ along.” We thought of this description as we looked 
down from the boat on which we were riding to see the 
harbor. The current, except when heavv rainfall or melting 
snow in the unver reaches results in flood stages, is very 
slow—two or three miles per hour we were told. When its 
silt-laden waters reach the Gulf of Mexico, the contact tends 


to sieve out the sand and soil carried from northern borders. 
Such deposits have not only added to the land area of 
Louisiana by forming a delta; they have threatened to make 
the lower reaches too shallow for navigation. To overcome 
this disaster the number of mouths has been reduced to 
two. Several others are blocked by a system of dikes, and 
the river is thereby made to retain its depths. Too many 
mouths often interfere with other enterprises in which 
human beings engage for highly laudable reasons. 


The Nation’s Greatest State 


‘We have always thought well of two of the forty-eight 
commonwealths of the United States. In one of them we 
were born and in the other we have spent some forty years 
in professional activities. It was therefore something of a 
shock to be handed a recent book and have our eyes fall 
upon its title, “The New Louisiana—The Story of the Great- 
est State in the Nation.” Our fellow citizens in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania will appreciate the highly doubtful “state of 
mind” in which we were as the comprehensive sense of that 
sentence penetrated. But perusal of the contents of the 
volume compelled us to agree that while Louisiana may lack 
buckeyes and be a rather late arrival into our glorious 
family of states, it has other claims to distinction. For ex- 
ample, its southern portion was seen by Amerigo de Vespucci, 
from whose name we are said to get the word America. 
Other Spanish grandees who were engaged in fifteenth and 
sixteenth century exploration reported having set foot upon 
its soil. The list of nobility has at its head Hernando de 
Soto and the French, Robert Cavelier de La Salle. The 
last traveled: the great length of the Mississippi and sup- 
plied France with a title to the vast acreage for which 
Thomas Jefferson paid Napoleon at the rate of four cents 
an acre. As a trader, the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence had the Dutch purchaser of Manhattan Island 
for $24.00 “lashed to the mast.” 1803 is the date of this 
Louisiana purchase. Its area has provided no less than 
thirteen of the nation’s present group of forty-eight com- 
monwealths.. It far exceeds in square miles the original 
thirteen colonies. 

Much of the vast territory gained by the stroke of 
Napoleon’s pen and some American coin had not yet been 
seen by white men. At first there were the two provinces 
of Louisiana and Mississippi, which were subdivided into 
areas convenient for the ministrations of the Catholic 
hierarchy. To this day, when elections are held in Louisiana, 
the returns come in labeled from Parishes and not from 
Counties. (The distinction is one of name.) One need make 
no effort to compute the actual essential values. The series 
of international maneuvers that preceded the final bargain 
illustrates “power politics” that may well excite the admira- 
tion or even the envy of sundry premiers and leaders of 
today. France found its possessions menaced by Britain 
during the period we call the French and Indian War. and 
in 1762 passed title of its Mississippi lands to Spain. In 1800 
Spain sought relief from headaches induced by troubles in 
the new world by returning the territory to France—that is, 
to Napoleon. 

Prior to that year a slave uprising in Haiti had led 
Napoleon’ to send two expeditions to that black republic, 
both of which failed because of tropical fevers and the on- 
slaughts of the Haitians. It is a tradition that the “First 
Consul” of France expected to establish a military depot in 
Haiti and thence take Florida; set up a colonial empire that 
would rival the British Empire of that day which had gained 
Canada. The failure on the island plus troubles at home 
led to his abandonment of the Louisiana project and the 
sale of the territory to the United States. 
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The Crescent City 

Tue Mississippi River “wanders” from the straight line 
in its journey to the Gulf of Mexico, and the great bend 
where New Orleans is located gives that city of half a mil- 
lion souls its nickname, the Crescent City. Its beginning 
dates back to 1718. Four years later when the Jesuit Father 
Charlevoix arrived, he reported finding “one hundred houses 
and half a miserable warehouse where our Lord is wor- 
shiped.” In 1803 a census showed New Orleans to have a 
population of 8,056. 

Contemporary with the establishment of the colony, steps 
were taken to build a church. In 1727 a building’s erection 
was completed and the structure was dedicated under the 
name St. Louis Parish Church. Fire destroyed the structure 
in 1788 and in 1794 the stately cathedral now seen was 
completed excépt for its central tower, which was added in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. Further .improve- 
_ments have been made in recent years: in 1938 celebration 
of the national Eucharistic Congress brought about renova- 
tions of the interior of the cathedral. 

So far as we are aware, no city in the United States was 
more completely dominated by Catholicism than was New 
Orleans. “For a hundred years Catholicism was the religion 
commanded by law, and the Catholic Church still controls 
the largest congregation in the city,” we quote from one of 
the histories placed at our disposal in the public library. 
It is worthy of note in this connection that Louisiana and 
Florida were not directly involved in the years of discussion 
that preceded the American Revolution, nor in the war itself. 
Neither state was ever a colony of England and for the 
forty years between 1763 and 1803 both were under Spanish 
rule. 

The dominance of ecclesiastics until the United States 
government was firmly established must also have left its 
mark in New Orleans and the area that now constitutes the 
State of Louisiana. The fact that ecclesiastical subdivisions, 
that is, the parishes set up by the church, have been re- 
tained as counties is one evidence of this church influence. 
Another is the opposition encountered when, after reception 
into the United States, the English language became official 
and the adoption of constitutional judicial proceedings was 
necessary. Trial by jury and recognition of attorneys-at- 
law were strenuously antagonized. We quote on this point: 
“The pride as well as the convenience of Louisianians are 
opposed to any innovations in their language: trial by jury 
is by many considered odious and the lawyers are serious 
nuisances.” (The period is about 1820.) 

An indirect evidence of unusual priestly grasping of au- 
thority is hinted at in descriptions of the career of a certain 
Father Antonio de Sedella, a Spanish Capuchin friar who 
from 1795 to 1829, when he died, was pastor of the cathe- 
dral. He clashed with his own church authorities, one reads 
in the official historical sketch of the St. Louis building. 
Verbal tradition states that his regard for Catholic discipline 
reached the stage of his approving the methods used by the 
Spanish Inquisition. Old records are cited to prove that 
instruments of torture have been found in the lower levels 
of the church structure and that the priest was escorted by 
a band of soldiers to a ship leaving New Orleans for Europe. 
on the eve of putting heretics to the torture. It is the nearest 
the Inquisition came to America. 


In American Affairs 


WHEN the city was plotted, the cathedral was the central 
site and its front yard, so to speak, was an open plaza titled 
Place d’ Armes. It is now known as Jackson Park and it 
’ contains a statue of the hero of the Battle of New Orleans. 
The General’s troops included more than a thousand Ten- 
nessee riflemen and not only resisted but defeated the British 
troops on January 8, 1815. Following the victory a mammoth 
demonstration was held in the square before the cathedral. 
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Father Dubourg, the administrator of the Diocese, met Gen- 
eral Jackson at the door of the cathedral when he delivered 
an eloquent address, then escorted him into the church for 
the singing of the “Te Deum.” Again it was the English 
and not the Spanish or even the French who had lost the 
battle. 

Another odd occurrence recounted in the historical sketch 
of the cathedral’s past, refers to the arrival in 1821 of news 
of the death of Napoleon. “His thousands of admirers in 
New Orleans gathered at the old cathedral for a memorial 
service in his honor.” From another source the story comes 
that his death occurred just when preparation was con- 
cluded to bring him (secretly, we infer) from St. Helena to 
the city. In a downtown restaurant one reads that the man 
who made his (Napoleon’s) death mask once had his office 
in the same building. 


Under Many Flags 

In another respect New Orleans and Louisiana differ from 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. In a passageway to the patio of 
an old building now used as an eating place, we noted a 
succession of flags and their interpretation: they signified 
that the city had recognized the government of France 
under the Louis (1718 to 1762): then, that of Spain, 1762 
to 1803; then that of France under Napoleon, November 30 
to December 20, 1803, when the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted by Governor Clayborne for the United States. From 
1861 to 1863 the stars and bars of the Confederate govern- 
ment displaced the Stars and Stripes, and until the War 
between the States was ended in 1865 the people of Louisiana 
continued their allegiance to what is still referred to among 
them as “The Lost Cause.” 


As of January 1940 


RECENTLY, we have read concerning cities, that they have 
each a complex of characteristics that give them individuality 
not unlike personality among human beings. One can per- 
haps quote distinctions with a minimum of danger. Boston 
is described as having pride in culture. New York is famed 
for wealth, Philadelphia for family, and Chicago for speed. 
Baltimore boasts of the beauty of its daughters; Detroit 
insists on being dynamic, and citizens of Los Angeles, its 
harbor as an illustration, modestly claim that what nature 
neglected to give them, they make for themselves. Rich- 
mond, Va., points to the shrines of patriotism within its 
limits, and Charleston, S. C., to its Saints Cecilian. 

But were we asked to characterize New Orleans, we 
would be reminded of the efforts of the relatives of an eight 
months’ old baby. It was readily agreed that his equal would 
be difficult to find and that his superior had yet to be born. 
What baffled the kin both maternal and paternal was whom 
he “took after.” At last reports there were resemblances 
reminding his admirers of many relatives, some of them 
grand and great grand. 

We are not prepared to go beyond a Quaker formula: “All 
the world is queer except thee and me and thee are at times 
peculiar.” We would not call the metropolis of Louisiana 
irritatingly peculiar, but certainly the city has the right to 
be different. Influences of nationality, of race, of religion 
and of great leaders inevitably leave their imprint upon 
the generations to which they belong; and such influences 
take form in institutions and traditions. Certainly the fac- 
tors of life and progress in this great harbor city are no- 
where else to be found. 

And let it be known that underneath the distinctions one 
finds the characteristic American qualities of courtesy and 
interest. As-soon as one indicates that he is a stranger in 
their midst and inquires about places of interest, world- 
renowned items of dininc-room menus and the surest way 
to reach the place to which you want to go, prompt advice 
is given and the needed aid is. extended. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“THOU ART THE GOD THAT DOEST 
WONDERS; THOU HAST DECLARED 
THY STRENGTH AMONG THE PEO- 
PLES.” 


One name, above all glorious names, 
With its ten thousand tongues, 

The everlasting sea proclaims, 
Echoing angelic songs. 


The raging fire, the roaring wind, 
Thy boundless power display; 
But in the gentler breeze we find 

Thy Spirit’s viewless way. 


Two worlds are ours: ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 

The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky. 


Thou, Who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere. 
—J. Keble. 


THE SPOILED WINTER 
By Hilda Richmond 


“Tse whole winter will be spoiled for me 
if I have to drive to town every morning 
with that horrid Dick Blair!” stormed Amy 
Sands when she discovered that her busy 
father and mother had made a bargain with 
Miss Becky Doyle, who lived on the next 
farm, to give Dick Blair his luncheon and 
a small sum of money each week for taking 
her with him to high school at Newtown 
every day and bringing her home at night. 
“T can’t imagine what you were thinking 
of, Father!” 

“I was thinking of the endless chores I'd 
have to do without a hired man, Daughter!” 
said the farmer with a little laugh. “With 
Ralph and Joe in college this winter, I see 
clearly that I shall have no time to spend 
on the pike taking you back and forth tc 
school.” 

“Td rather walk than ride with that 
clown!” declared Amy, bitterly. 

“Before you throw any more exclama- 
tion points, Sis,” said Joe Sands, who was 
home from college for a brief stay, “just 
try to remember that Dick hates the plan 


quite as much as you do. You two were: 


always rivals and at swords’ points in the 
district school, so it isn’t likely that he is 
overjoyed at the thought of loading up the 
milk and the produce and a pickle-faced 
girl every morning for five or six months.” 

It was all too true that much of Amy’s 
enmity came from the undeniable fact that 
Dick Blair led her a close race for mental 
supremacy in school, and she feared that 
he might go past her in scholarship in high 
school; but, of course, she would not admit 
that for the world. “He'll probably want to 
eat his meals at Cousin Mary’s, and that 
will make things a thousand times worse,” 
she grumbled. 

“Of course he’ll have his luncheon at 


Cousin Mary’s,” said Mrs. Sands, promptly. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“Tm ashamed of you, Amy. Dick Blair 
deserves a great deal of credit for having 
grit and gumption enough to make his way 
to high school. Becky Doyle is so stingy 
that she hardly gives her own sister’s boy 
enough to eat and wear. Dick has to chore 
early and late for the privilege of going to 
school, and for a boy not quite fourteen 
he’s done remarkably well.” 

“You bet he has!” put in Joe, inelegantly. 
“Sis, you’d do well to find out how he can 
run you such a close race with so little 
time for study.” 

Of course, all the warnings and ad- 
monitions Amy received at home did not 
tend to reconcile her to her fate. The 
weather grew worse and worse, and she 
simply had to give up her shining bicycle 
and ungraciously climb into the back seat 
of Miss Doyle’s shabby old surrey among 
the milk cans and baskets of produce one 
stormy morning. Dick sat stiffly in front, 
and the journey was made in silence. If 
she could have heard what Dick confided 
to the hired man on the Doyle farm that 
morning, perhaps she would have elevated 
her nose a trifle higher than she did; but 
certain it is that no love was lost between 
the two Brooks Township high school 
pupils of District No. 7 as they journeyed 
to town behind the shambling old horse 
that morning. 

“Gee!” Dick had burst out when safely 
away from his aunt. “Got to bother with 
a bundle of calico all winter! Bad enough 
to take a mess of milk cans and butter 
prints with me every morning; but that 
stuck-up Sands girl is the worst of all. I 
suppose I'll be trying to eat angel food 
cake and pickles after a hard morning’s 
work. I don’t see what I’ve done to deserve 
such a fate.” 

“Now, see here, Dicky” said the hired 
man, with a wide grin. “They do say that 
female influence is a good thing for boys 
in the hobbledehoy age, and Ill bet that 
Sands girl will have you manicuring your 
nails and polishing your shoes before two 
weeks,” : 

The hired man dodged the ear of corn 
Dick flung recklessly across the mow at 
him, and only laughed heartlessly as the 
boy dolefully set out to gather up his pas- 
senger. “It will spoil everything for me; 
but I’m bound not to give up high school 
for a girl that thinks herself better than 
Tam. 

Mrs. Sands saw to it that Dick’s luncheon 
was ample and nourishing, and Dick was 
more than pleased when Amy betook her- 
self to the kitchen of her Cousin Mary 
Fletcher’s house, professing to find it 
warmer than the dining room, where Dick 
ate. By necessity the Fletcher family had 
their noon meal near one o’clock, so that 
the two students were gone before it was 
placed on the table. Amy did not know 
that a mirror was so placed that Dick had 
a good view of her at her luncheon, or 
she might have moved to a still more dis- 
tant place, for, much as she disliked him, 
she did not want him to know that her 
lunch box held dainties that he did not 


share. Amy aspired to be a domestic 
science teacher when through college, and 
she imagined that the first requisite was 
the making of salads and fancy cakes and 
magazine cookery, so her box was always 
well supplied with wonderful products 
gleaned from cookbooks and other sources. 

“Well,” said Dick one November day, 
glancing at the reflection in the mirror, “I 
believe I'd rather see her eat than to watch 
Aunt Becky and the hired man disposing 
of their food. I wonder—”’ What he won- 
dered he never told anyone, but from that 
very hour he began taking lessons in some- 
thing not taught in the school books. 

At the same time Amy began taking 
some lessons also. “Mother,” she said sud- 
denly one evening, “it makes me so angry 
to see Dick Blair getting better grades than 
I do when he has really no time to study. 
May I give up high school?” 

“Certainly not,” said her mother, 
promptly. “If you were not always feeling 
sorry for yourself, you would study Dick’s 
methods and perhaps find out his secret.” 

Next day Amy found the kitchen at the 
Fletcher home too warm, or so she said, 
and moved into the dining room. There 
sat Dick with an open book before him, 
munching a sandwich and paying atten- 
tion to no one. Two of the Fletcher chil- 
dren were romping on the floor, and the 
pet parrot was squawking a protest at the 
kind of food Grandmother Fletcher had 
placed in the cage, but the young student 
was oblivious of everything but his good 
food and his lesson. 

“I wish I had moved in here long ago,” 
said Amy to herself. “All the heavenly 
bodies have to be in the right conjunction 
before I can study; but it seems that is 
where I lose out. I’ll try shutting my mind 
in with one thing also.” 

The mental see-saw and the mutual dis- 
coveries kept up all winter. Dick discov- 
ered that good manners are a valuable 
asset even in school work, while Amy 
found out that hard physical work might 
be made an incentive to good work in the 
schoolroom. She ceased to putter with 
salads and fearful mixtures that she called 
puddings, and helped her busy mother with 
the dishes and the common cooking, much 
to the good lady’s delight and astonish- 
ment. One day Dick ranked first, and the 
next Amy, but neither could claim any 
supremacy over the other. In silence they 
still drove back and forth over the muddy 
roads, but each was busy working out 
knotty problems for the coming school 
period.. 

“Well, Sis, how are you getting along?” 
asked Joe Sands, coming upon his sister 
oiling her bicycle one pleasant. spring 
morning. “I see you’ve survived a winter 
driving back and forth in the Doyle surrey. 
Haven’t lost any flesh, but maybe you’ve 
lost mentally owing to excessive worry.” 

“Goose!” said Amy. “It hasn’t been the 
pleasantest winter I ever knew; but [ll 
say this for Dick Blair, he doesn’t bother 
me when I want to think things out.” 

“And he told me you were the first girl 
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he ever knew who could keep her mouth 
shut,” retorted Joe, with a grin. “Oh, he 
put it into better language than that, but 
the meaning is the same. By the way, 
which one is to win the Chester prize this 
year?” 

“Nobody knows,” said Amy, with a wry 
face. “I really suppose he ought to have 
it, because he’s never had the chances I’ve 
had; but I won’t give up without a struggle.” 

But when the end of the term came it 
was found that Dick and Amy tied for the 
prize, and Dick at once said manfully: “It 
really belongs to Amy. I am so indebted 
to her mother that I want her to have it. 
I can’t explain, but the good lunches she 
put up for me this winter and the encour- 
aging words she gave me made it possible 
for me to improve my school work. I am 
glad for the high grade, but the prize be- 
longs to Amy.” 

“No, it doesn’t,” contradicted Amy, flatly. 
“I'm indebted to you for lots of things, 
Dick Blair. You taught me that I could 
learn to study in the midst of noise and 
confusion, and you taught me not to whine 
over difficulties—well, I’m sorry I ever said 
you would spoil my winter for me.” 

“Don’t be sorry!” laughed Dick. “I said 
the same thing, and I’m ashamed of it. I 
used to think you were fussy and stuck 
up; but I’ve been paying a little more at- 
tention to clothes and manners this winter, 
and I find it pays.” 

So the Chester prize had to be divided, 
which was most satisfactory, after all; and 
when the bicycles have to be put away 
this winter, and the old surrey rattles once 
more over the stony pike, the boy amid 
the cans and baskets and pails on the front 
seat, and the girl tucked in with the cans 
and baskets on the back seat, will not be 
pouting about spoiled fun; but will be plan- 
ning to divide the Chester prize once more, 
knowing that good comradeship and the 
ability to gain from fellow-students are a 
large part of education—Girlhood Days. 


THE MOLE’S SUBWAY 
By Dorothy Arno Baldwin 


Lone before subways were built in any 
of our large cities, the mole family had 
been in the habit of building subways of 
their own. For tools with which to dig 
they used their front feet and their noses, 
both of which make excellent shovels. 

If you are hunting for tracks in the 
snow in the winter, you may see a long, 
winding ridge in the snow, and if you look 
closely you will find that it is the roof of 
a tunnel dug near the surface. Perhaps 
you may see the mole itself come out of 
its tunnel into the daylight, and watch its 
queer way of traveling. In order to lift its 
short legs it must roll its body from side 
to side, for its legs are a great deal more 
useful for shoveling than they are for 
walking. 

In the summer the mole is apt to build 
its subways in the garden, sometimes near 
the surface, so that you can see the roof, 
and sometimes deeper down where it can 
nibble at some nice fresh carrots and 
other roots on the way. 

The moles have lived so much under- 
ground that they have become quite blind, 
for in their dark tunnels they have no 
need of eyes—Selected. 


THE LUTHERAN 


THE BEST WE HAVE 


Curist wants the best. He in the far-off 
ages, 

Once claimed the firstling of the flock, the 
finest of the wheat, 

And still He asks His own, with gentlest 
pleading, 

To lay their highest hopes, and brightest 
talents at His feet. 

He'll not forget the feeblest service, 
humblest love, 

He only asks that of our store we give to 
Him 

The best we have. 


And is our best too much? O friend, let 
us remember 

How once our Lord poured out His soul 
for us, 

And in the prime of His mysterious man- 
hood, 

Gave up His precious life upon the cross! 

The Lord of lords, by Whom the worlds 
were made 

Through bitter grief and tears gave us 

The best He had. Selected. 


CONCERNING MANNERS 
By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. 


My text is the manners of two little 
children who called upon me, each witn 
her mother. When Three-year-old was in- 
troduced, she put out her tiny hand and 


said with a charming smile, “How do you ° 


do? My mamma said you liked little girls.” 
“Mamma” opened her bag and out came 
Three-year-old’s best beloved doll. In two 
minutes Three-year-old was playing hap- 
pily in the bay window, while her mother 
and I had the long talk that we wanted. 
When Four-year-old called and her 
mother said, “This is my little daughter,” 
she made no response to my greeting, but 
promptly seized my prettiest sofa pillow, 
threw it on the floor, and trampled over 
and over its delicate silk with her dusty 
scandals. Her mother said nothing, but 
when she rose to leave, she was quite 
severe with little Four-year-old because 
she neglected to make the formal curtsy 
that she had been taught. “Evidently her 
home training in good manners consists in 
learning to make that curtsy,” said a 
friend who was present; but I fancied there 
was something more than that back of the 
difference between the two children. Of 
course calls on grown-ups are dull mat- 
ters for small folk, but little Three-year- 
old had, by the thoughtful word of her 
mother, been put in a mood to please and 
be pleased, which is the foundation of 
pleasure in society. Poor little Four-year- 
old was “at odds with her environment,” 
and her mother had not said the thought- 
ful word that might have helped her. 
Whatever life may bring to a person, there 
is one thing certain, he will have to mingle 
with other people; and good manners which 
have their rise in a kindly feeling toward 
others will be a great help. Of whatever 
follies kings and queens have been guilty, 
they have generally realized that much of 
their popularity must rest upon the im- 
pression that their manners make upon 
people. Long before Queen Victoria could 
speak plainly, she was taught to make a 
little bow and say, “Morning, lady,” or 
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“Morning, sir,” when anyone approached 
her little carriage. Years later, a sailor 
lifted her small daughter on board the 
royal yacht, saying as he set her down, 
“There you are, my little lady.” “I’m a 
princess,” the child retorted. “I’m not a 
little lady.” The watchful mother said, 
“That is true. Tell the kind sailor that you 
are not a lady yet, but that you hope to 
be one some day.” 

How can children be taught courtesy? 
The foundation, of course, is to teach them 
by word and example to feel kindly to- 
wards the people around them. Show them 
the little ways of thoughtfulness by which 
they can express this kindliness of feeling. 
Teach them not to save up their good man- 
ners for strangers, and emphasize this by 


treating them with the same courtesy that 


you wish them to manifest. “I like to have 
the Blanks come to play with my chil- 
dren,” said a mother, “for they are never 
rude and rough in their games.” I was 
interested to ask the mother of the Blanks 
how she had brought this about. “I really 
believe it is due to our after-supper hour,” 
she replied thoughtfully. “For an hour 
after supper I do whatever the children 
choose and as one of them. We read aloud, 
we go to walk, we make candy, we snow- 
ball one another, we play games, some- 
times wild, rollicking games, and I do not 
ask for any special privilege on the ground 
of being a grown-up. But of course the 
children would not think of ‘tagging mother’ 
too roughly or making hard snowballs 
when one might happen to be thrown at 
her; and they won’t quarrel about who 
shall stir the candy when they know that 
mother is waiting for her turn. If they 
practise self-control and courtesy with me, 
they will be more likely to practice it with 
others.” 

—The National Kindergarten Association. 


THE TRAIN 


I LovE a train, I do—don’t you? 

The little gardens flashing by 

With washing hanging out to dry, 
And pretty little gardens, too, 

And children waving hands at you; 
And meadowlands and stately trees, 
And cornfields stirring in the breeze. 


And as we journey on our way, 

I love to see the stacks of hay, 

And sturdy horses at the ploughs, 
And farms and fields and grazing cows. 


And speeding swiftly through the night, 
I love to see the towns alight, 

Each little lamp a twinkling star 

Just as the lamps of heaven are; 

And when I sing for very glee 

The dear old train keeps time with me— 
I love a train, I do—don’t you?—Selected. 


SMILES 
The Ins and Outs of It 


“Mrs. Brown: ‘But why should your 
husband want to sell your new car?” 

“Mrs. Smith: ‘O, he says the outgo for 
upkeep is too much for his income.’ ” 
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WHY LIFE 


THE LUTHERAN 


IS SACRED 


There Is Scriptural Proof of the Sacredness of Life 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Gen. 1: 27-31; I Cor. 6:19, 20; II Cor. 6: 16—7: 1 
Sunday School Lesson for February 4 


THE temperance question is forced on us 
today. Daily news keeps it to the fore. 
This is not a new matter, to be sure; cen- 
turies ago, in early Bible times, it was an 
annoying, seemingly unsolvable problem. 
With all our boasted civilization it remains 
our most‘discussed blot. We think of it as 
pertaining to excessive use of alcoholic 
beverages, though it basically has to do 
with any type of overindulgence that in 
any way undermines physical, mental, 
moral, social, and religious life. 

In this lesson we face the reality of life’s 
sacredness, and are made to see how 
dreadful it is to tolerate any practice that 
belittles, or is indifferent to, this sacred- 
ness. But many say that they have the 
whole say about themselves; that they can 
do as they please; that only silly, senti- 
mental weaklings or cowards pay any at- 
tention to the restrictions of personal lib- 
erty that any kind of restraint entails. 
Law, whether of nation or God, they 
openly defy, often boastfully. Even the 
warnings of science and plain common 
sense they ridicule. How strong and sure 
they are! What a trivial matter they make 
of the sacredness of their life! But life is 
sacred, and to defile or misuse or abuse it 
in any way is a serious blunder. 


Came from God 


This is the heart of the account of 
creation. We came from God; He made us 
living persons; He stamped us with His 
image; He started us forth to be an honor 
to Him; He entrusted us with life that is 
sacred. Because life is a gift from God, 
no man in his right mind, it would seem, 
would deliberately disregard its sacredness. 

This life was to have a purposeful ac- 
tivity. The evidence of life is action. When 
action stops, we say death has come. When 
action is slowed up by the suppressing 
effects of evil excesses, its divine purpose 
is not being met. God reached the climax 
of His creative skill when He made man. 
He crowned this noblest of His creatures 
with life that is sacred. To run any risk 
of besmirching its sacredness is a heinous 
sin. Man was to dominate the earth, but 
with justice and peace and progress. He 
was to be crowned with glory and honor. 
Never was he to be guilty of being un- 
worthy of his crown. For one thing this 
calls for self-restraint, which is the essen- 
tial of temperance. This life came from 
God and is sacred. God put His best into 
it and entrusted us with preserving it pure 
and undefiled, and always usable and 
useful. 

Did God expect disappointment with us? 
Did He make allowance for our unconcern 
about life’s sacredness? When God pro- 
nounced all He had made “very good,” each 
part filling its assigned place and function- 
ing as planned, was there any likelihood 
that His best creature would be the one to 
fall farthest from the divine ideal? What 
has happened? What is humanity’s record? 


The life of man has not been to his credit. 
He has let his appetites and desires rule 
him, even to the disregard of preserving 
the sacredness of his life. 


Belongs to God 


We may not be convinced that we belong 
to God because He created us, but we can 
hardly be Christians without a deep con- 
viction that we have been bought with a 
price, that we are not our own, that God 
has rightful ownership of us. How, then, 
shall we treat God’s property? His rules 
concerning us dare not be slighted, if we 
have any sense of decency as to relation 
to God. Belonging to God means that we 
must care for His property. No playing 
with sin is to be allowed, for God hates 
sin and everything that is sinful. Willing 
indulgence in sin surely displays our will- 
ingness to desecrate life’s sacredness. 

Intemperance, in whatever form mani- 
fested, takes liberty with God’s property, 
our bodies, which He has chosen to be “the 
temple ‘of the Holy Ghost.” A fixed pur- 
pose for our bodies is to glorify God, but 
how can this be done by a body victimized 
by intemperance? 


Serves God 


If we belong to God, we must be worth 
something to Him. To be of worth to Him 
we must serve Him. God will not accept 
our service unless we are striving daily to 
preserve the sacredness of our life. So we 
will hold life sacred if we acknowledge our 
registration as His. servants. His servants 
are in a separate class; they have come out 
from among the people of idol-contam- 
inated lives. They avoid the appearance 
of evil; they “touch not the unclean thing.” 


THINK OF THESE 


Our life is sacred. not by our choice or 
action; but because God so made it. 


Life is a trust to be seriously safeguarded 
and treated as sacred. 


We show little appreciation of God’s 
ownership if we do not serve Him. 


Intemperance is antagonistic to right 
living; its tendency is to make a man’s life 
less useful to himself, his family, his coun- 
try, and his God. 


Any kind of intemperance interferes 
with the divine approval of a man. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Goodness of Creation. Genesis 1: 27-31. 
T. The Corrupticn of Mankind. Genesis 6: 9-20. 
W. Daniel’s Principle Tésted. Daniel 1: 8-16. 
Th. Daniel’s Principle Sucteeds. Daniel 1:.17-21. 
F. Alcchol the Defiler. Proverbs 23: 29-35. 
Sat. Alcohnl the Destrover. Isaiah 28: 1-8. 

S. The Sanctuary of God. I Cor. 6: 16—7: 1. 
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“Filthiness of the flesh and spirit” is per- 
sistently pushed aside, so that as “God’s 
people they can serve Him.” 

There is no doubt about the sacredness 
of life. God is its source. Since it came 
from God, the life in us must be sacred, 
and is to be treated as sacred. There is to 
be no toying with intemperance of any 
kind. There is to be a strict following of 
the way God has marked out for us. The 
conviction that we belong to God is to be 
our constant safeguard against allowing 
any form of sinning to jeopardize our ac- 
ceptableness as His servants. 


SLOW BUT ACTIVE 


In a very splendid volume on arche- 
ology, we-noted a striking sentence that 
indicates how essential absolute accuracy 
is in pursuit of the facts concerning old 
civilizations, now buried under the rubbish 
of the ages. In the involved work of ex- 
cavation much of it is so delicate that it 
is done with human hands. Then the sen- 
tence: “The spoon and the camel-hair 
brush must be frequently and painstak- 
ingly used by well-trained workmen un- 
cer vigilant supervision.” That must in- 
deed be slow work; but to be accurate it 
must be slow. To be in a hurry might 
destroy the fruit of long, hard digging. 

We are reminded of a surgeon who re- 
marked that he had so much to do that 
he dared not hurry. His work had to be 
accurate; a life might depend on his ac- 
curacy. To be thinking of the others to 
whom he must minister might make him 
hurry, might cause his hand to slip, might 
lessen the accuracy of his knife, might 
snuff out somebody’s life. 

We are so busy, driven by so many 
things, that we are prone to rush so fast 
that we do nothing as well as we should, 
or as we could if we dared run the risk 
of being called slow. Something is wrong 
with the set-up of modern’ life that causes 
people to sacrifice aceyracy for speed. True, 
we have quantity production that turns out 
many things quickly; but it is done by 
scores of persons skilled in doing but one 
small part of the work. Almost excessive 
skill has turned the slowness into speed. 
But in the routine of life we dare not hurry 
too much, or accuracy will be sacrificed. 


VICTORIOUS FAITH 


By William J. Robinson, Kansas City, Mo. 


I sine of faith that triumphs over all 
Misfortune, tribulation and despair; 
Of faith that flames with joy when 
..ydemons glare; _ 
Of faith in God that nothing can appall. 
If called upon it drinks—wormwood and 
gall, 
But counts no sacrifice for God unfair 
No enemy can take it unaware 
Or hinder it from hearing duty’s call. 


Triumphant faith is real supremacy, 
But welcomes death to bring repose in 
sleep 
Until the king of glory comes again. 
It fills the soul with joyous constancy 
Because it lives in Qne Whose love will 
keep 
It true to reign with him.in his domain. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TrRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


INTENSE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


Developed Through Christian 
Friends and Good Books 


Lessons: Proverbs 27:17; Hebrews 
10:23-25; I Timothy 4:13-16 


Tosran, seller of spices; made his way up 
and down the streets of Jerusalem calling 
his wares: “Buy sweet herbs; buy sweet 
herbs. God sends them and Tobiah sells 
them.” Following close at his heels were 
two children, and when Tobiah noticed 
them he gave each of them a bunch of 
herbs to carry until a buyer could be 
found. At night when the children re- 
turned to their homes their mother said, 
“Oh, you need not tell me where you have 
been. You have been following after the 
good Tobiah again, for the scent of his 
spices is in your clothes and even in your 
hair.” Friendship does this for us. We can- 
not fellowship with those whose lives are 
redolent with goodness without catching 
some of the sweetness in our own lives. 

One could never understand the power 
of Timothy without remembering that he 
was the young friend of Paul. After Tim- 
othy had received one of those wonderful 
letters from his older friend, would he 
need to tell of its reception? Those who 
knew Timothy best would say, “Ah, Tim- 
othy, you must have received another let- 
ter from your friend, Paul. We can see it 
in the light in your face. You even walk 
more firmly and surely and hold your 
shoulders more erect. And how strong is 
the assurance of your faith. Yes, Timothy, 
you must have had another letter from the 
great Paul.” There is power like. that in a 
good friendship, even when it must find its 
expression in writing. 


Important Decisions 
Some of the most important decisions 
we make have to do with friendships, in 
men and books. Dr. L. M. Zimmerman ex- 
presses the peril of these decisions in the 
following lines: 
“There’s a fellowship with people 
Which at times leads some astray, 
But few think of books as evil 
That may lead from God away. 
Yet ’tis true that oft good people 
Have from truth been turned aside, 
All because bad books were studied 
Which no soul food did provide.” 


Abraham Lincoln speaks of the two 
greatest events in his early life when in a 
neighbor’s library he first became per- 
sonally acquainted with the life of Jesus 
in the Gospels and the life of Washington. 
John Fiske, later to become one of the 
greatest of American historians, traces his 
ambition to write history to the boyish 
resolution, “When I grow up I am going 
to write a book like Samuel.” Mothers and 
fathers who are concerned about the kind 
of friends and the kind of reading selected 


by their children are not old fogies. They 
are wisely accepting their responsibilities. 
Conversation and example in friendship 
lodge new ideas and ideals in youthful 
minds. Book friends are even more subtle 
in influence, because we can read books in 
secret. Book friends also implant ideals. 


Lightweight Friends 


There are books tooveasy to read and 


friends too -easy to make. They require 


nothing of you. They are a waste of time. 
The newsboy was not crying his papers, 
and a passing customer said, “How come 
you are not calling your papers tonight?” 
“Well, mister,” said the lad, “I ain’t calling 
’em ’cause there ain’t nothing in ’em.” Of 
course there is an unselfish side to friend- 
ship that may lead us to seek the light and 
frivolous in the hope of giving them some 
higher ideals for which to live; but we 
must not be led from our high purpose. 
It is so easy to slump into the same friv- 
olity. We may also excuse ourselves for 
light reading because we need the ‘elaxa- 
tion it offers, and because we ought to 
know what folks are reading; but we must 
keep tight hold on our habits lest we be- 
come too indolent to risk thought-provok- 
ing friendships and too lazy to read 
thought-demanding books, 


The Christian Purpose 


If Christ dominates our life program, it 
will not be hard to decide on our friend- 
ships or our reading. Back of every friend- 
ship will be the desire to share Christ 
with others. Back of every book selection 
will be the desire to make the Christian 
message clearer or more attractive. Moody 
said, “Merely reading the Bible is not 
enough, Suppose I was looking through a 
building and my friends should ask me 
what I was looking for? And suppose I 
should answer, ‘Nothing in particular.’ 
Would my friend join me in the search? 
But if I should say, ‘I lost a dollar some- 
where in this house,’ they would all help 
me find it. If we want to attract others 
to the Bible messages we must know what 
we are looking for between its covers.” 

Capitalizing friendships for Christ is a 
great phrase. You can really do business 
for Christ on that capital. With that as a 
key to friendships we cannot be satisfied 
to drift along into all sorts of unholy al- 
liances. We must know whether our friends 
are friends of Christ or not. We must be 
concerned about their redemption from the 
servitude of sin, Any congregation would 
double its membership in a very short time 
if each member really made his friend- 
ships a means of Christian approach. The 
question of friendships resolves itself 
surely into the question of our life motives. 
What do we purpose to do with our friend- 
ships? 

Locking Glasses 

Books, in particular, furnish a fine op- 
portunity for self-examination. We can 
see ourselves in every character and have 
the added advantage of seeing whether our 


present attitudes will lead naturally to 
happiness or tragedy. A newspaper man 
has said that the ideal article would be 
the one in which each reader would find 
his own name. Successful small town 
newspapers live on this truth. He added 
that the ideal news photo would be a com- 
posite of the photos of all the readers. 

Our reading becomes most helpful when 
we are able to see ourselves in each book. 
This is especially true of the Bible. There 
is romance in the Bible; this romance never 
permits an untrue picture of character. 
Men are pictured bad and good, as they 
really were. Other literature is not so re- 
liable in its portraits. Thoughtful reading 
will help us to select the authors who pre- 
sent true pictures of life. 

In some measure we can also see our- 
selves reflected in the characters of our 
friends. We can discover the likable in 
others that we may be led to cultivate. 
We can discover the low and mean that we 
may avoid, 


Not Too Measuréd 


Reading back over our topic suggestions 
from this point leads to the thought that 
the selection of friends in person or in 
books might become too measured. All 
friendships and all reading are not to be 
built on a too serious foundation. Our 
topic speaks of “Intense Christian Life.” 
Most of us err in accepting our Chris- 
tianity on too casual grounds. We could 
use more intensity. But Christ is pictured 
in the gospels as a normal, wholesome 
personality. Men liked to be with Him. 
He was not intense all the time, if intensity 
means keyed up, nerved constantly to a 
high emotional pitch. 

Relaxation is essential to health of body 
and mind. If we cannot laugh with our 
friends, if we cannot chuckle over our 
books, we have not realized their pos- 
sibilities. We make friends because we like 
them and they like us; because we can 
share both the serious and the lighter 
things of life together. We need a balanced 
diet of books as well as of food. Perhaps 
most of us need the caution more against 
taking our friendships too lightly. But we 
could err on the other extreme by taking 
them far too seriously. 

To realize the daily friendship of Jesus 
is the most ennobling experience life can 
offer, One of the beautiful tributes to the 
power of the presence of Christ is by a 
sweet singer from India, Ellen Lakshmi 
Gareh. She wrote: 


“In the secret of His presence how my 
soul delights to hide! 
Oh, how precious are the lessons which I 
learn at Jesus’ side! 
Earthly cares can never vex me, neither 
trials lay me low; 
For when Satan comes to tempt me, to 
the secret place I go.” 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, February 11. 
Next topic: How to Develop Intense Chris- 
tian Life Through Evangelism and Service. 
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THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY 


By Paul Z. Strodach, D.D. United Lu- 
theran Publication House, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Pages 263. Price, $2.00. 


Years ago I was impressed by a quota- 
tion occurring in an article in the Memoirs 
of the Lutheran Liturgical Association (a 
publication which ceased altogether too 
soon). As I read this new book by Dr. 
Strodach, that quotation returned to mind, 
and I went back to the Memoirs for it. 

“One has seen at the root of a decaying 
tree tufts of wild hyacinths or primroses, 
the seeds of which, wafted by winds or 
carried by birds or insects, have found in 
this friable, corrupting soil a congenial 
habitat. And there are correspondences in 
the moral world with this natural phe- 
nomenon. When the old Roman Empire 
was in its last stage of decay, when all old 
landmarks were being removed and old 
institutions were going to pieces, then ap- 
peared for the first time these bunches of 
fragrant beautiful prayers, giving token of 
a spiritual vitality below the surface of 
society, a sure evidence that all was not 
corrupt, that the antiseptic salt of God’s 
grace in the hearts of His elect still en- 
dured and had not lost its savor.” 

When the disciples asked Jesus to teach 
them to pray, He gave them the prayer of 
prayers. It is not improper, I believe, to 
claim that if the Christian Church asks 
how a congregation should pray, the Lord 
of the church would refer the questioners 
to the Collects. For next to the Lord’s 
Prayer, these are the only prayers which 
have lived on for centuries and still retain 
their fragrance and vitality. 

Dr. Strodach has made each of these 
priceless flowers which grew out of the 
decaying soil of the medieval Church the 
subject of careful study. This is in real 
truth devotional literature. Meditating de- 
voutly on each phrase of these gems of 
prayer, the author discovers the wealth of 
meaning inherent in each phrase. The col- 
lect is itself a work of art, but more than 
this, it is an example of the art of prayer 
—all too often in our day, a lost art. 

Would that this book were in each Chris- 
tian home, and that one chapter might be 
read each Sunday morning as preparation 
for worship. For each chapter is on the 
collect of the day. And the collect is in- 
deed a gateway of prayer through which 
the worshiper may enter into the glory of 
the liturgical service of the day. 

ConrAD BERGENDOFF. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CREED 
BUILDERS 


By Robert Harris Gearhart, Jr., D.D. 
The Castle Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 
67. Price, 75 cents. 


How does a creed come to be? That is 
the question this book answers. There is 
not a single line that is stereotyped, not a 
single thought that is hackneyed. Dr. Gear- 
hart has been dealing with thoughtful and 
critical young people too long to permit 
himself to string out empty expressions. 


He has been Lutheran student pastor at 
the University of Pennsylvania for the past 
seventeen years, and he must put substan- 
tial materials into what he says and writes. 

The gist of the message in this delightful 
little book is that creeds are the deposit not 
of speculation but of spiritual experience. 
The word “romance” in the title is used in 
the technical sense. It refers to the feel- 
ings and emotions as dominant over the 
mind and intellect. Each creed is the nor- 
mal result of the vital Christian experi- 
ence of the believers at the time the creed 
comes to be. 

This main proposition is shown with spe- 
cial reference to the Apostles’ Creed. The 
primitive believers in Christ were the 
trail-blazers for all subsequent creed-~- 
builders. Those flaming witnesses to the 
truth were in “the neck of the hourglass.” 
In their effort to make their experience 
vocal and dynamic they struggled with 
ideas, they struggled for words, and in 
their credo they told the world how in 
Christ Jesus they had experienced God. 
And the Church of today does well to 
value their statement of belief as its prin- 
cipal heritage next to the Gospels and 
Epistles themselves. The creeds were built 
because men and women poured into these 
dynamic statements the greatest and deep- 
est and best that human beings have ever 
come to know. AspvEL Ross WENTZ. 


THE DUTCH COUNTRY 


By Cornelius Weygandt. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York. Price, $4.00. 


Cornelius Weygandt, thoroughly at home 
in the land of the “Pennsylvania Dutch,” 
their customs. their people, and their 
peculiarities, has scoured the region and 
found some rare possessions. Of these he 
writes most interestingly and most sym- 
pathetically. 

He writes of their rare pottery and of 
Jacob Medinger, the last of the Dutch pot- 
ters. Stiegel glass; the rose, a popular de- 
sign in glassware, needlework, and on 
baptismal certificates; the pet trout whose 
head was scratched by the Dutch farmer; 
pie cherries, cherry pie and the familiar 
“funeral” pie—yes, and many other spe- 
cialties of the “Dutch country” are ably 
treated by this talented author. 

For collectors of oddities and for those 
who know and appreciate the Pennsylvania 
Dutch this book will have real charm and 
great value. Mary G. Horn. 


THESE SHARED HIS PASSION 


By Edwin McNeill Poteat. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1940. Pages 131. 
Price, $1.50. 


Here they are who shared not our Lord’s 
poise, as the author declares, but those 
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who shared His passion. It is a varied 
crowd comprised of Mary and Martha, 
some Greeks, the disciples, including Judas, 
and finally Pontius Pilate. The world 
would have forgotten them—as it took no 
notice of most of them—had they not been 
with Jesus during His last days. 

Prosaic minds ought not to read these 
Lenten studies. They will be offended at 
the liberties which this author takes with 
the Scriptural record of the Passion. He 
has given his imagination the fullest pos- 
sible license. Each study begins with a 
more or less imaginary conversation be- 
tween Mary, Martha, Thomas, Philip, 
James, John and Peter with other less im- 
portant individuals in the Passion History. 
There can be no doubt that this treatment 
lends great vividness to the book, although 
it is often bought at great price. After 
these conversations there is further inter- 
pretation and some exhortation. 

The exhortation at the end of each study 
leads naturally to the inference that the 
contents of this book were originally used 
as Lenten sermons. In their present form, 
they can stimulate the pastor who seeks a 
new and fresh approach to his preaching 
of the Lord’s Great Passion. 

BENJAMIN LOTZ. 


I FORGOT TO SAY 


By F. W. Boreham. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. Pages 284. Price, $1.75. 


After a fruitful ministry of forty-three 
years in Australia, New Zealand and Tas- 
mania, and after being the writer of thirty- 
one much-read, much-admired, and very 
helpful books, Dr. Boreham presents what 
he terms, “A Gust of Afterthought,” under 
the apparently apologetic title, “I Forgot 
to Say.” 

Readers will be glad he had not already 
said it all, but still happier that he did not 
forget to keep on saying; for whatever he 
writes has a charm we like. He makes 
commonplace facts and happenings glow 
with importance and vitalness as he tells 
what he sees that most of us miss. 

A few of the chapter headings are sam- 
ples of the ordinary things in which he 
finds the extraordinary and fits it into 
life’s daily routine: Wet Paint; Homemade 
Bread; My Stray Sheep; Too Good To Be 
True; Too True To Be Good; A Melodious 
Quaker, and twenty-one other inviting ti- 
tles. One can pick up this volume at any 
time and dip into it anywhere and soon 
be off on what one hopes may be an unin- 
terrupted day, or night, of reading that is 
bound to be pleasant and profitable. 

D. Burt Sir. 


ONE IN TEN THOUSAND 


By G. L. Wind. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, $1.00. 


The story of how Tom Manning, son of 
a wealthy Wall Street banker, woos and 
wins Connie Reider, the secretary of a 
multi-millionaire. But it is also the story 
of how Connie Reider woos and wins Tom 
Manning to the higher, really worth-while 
things of life. Connie is truly “one in ten 
thousand.” The book will appeal to young 
girls of sixteen and over. M. G. Horn. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


GIRLS’ CLUB COMMENDED 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

You would like to hear how we handle 
the twenty-five copies of Tue LUTHERAN 
which we receive every week, why we 
ordered them, and what effects we can 
note in the congregation. 

THE LuTHERAN is sold at a nickel a copy 
—*cash and carry” plan. The Girls’ Club, 
who sponsors the plan, gets the profit. It 
is the profit accruing that interested the 
group in the proposition. But, as is usually 
the case, the enthusiasm of the young 
girls died after the work became routine. 
The leader of the group, however, is look- 
ing after the regular delivery of THE 
LUTHERAN at the church, to every one: of 
the twenty-five one-copy-at-a-time sub- 
scribers. She is not so much interested in 
the financial gain as in getting more peo- 
ple to read THe LuTHeraN and thus widen- 
ing their vision and knowledge of the 
Church’s work. 

We adopted this plan of selling Tuer 
LUTHERAN by the copy, because it makes it 
easier for folks to become regular read- 
ers. They don’t have to spend $2.00 at one 
time; they don’t have to make a trip to the 
post office to buy a money order; they 
don’t have to write to the Publication 
House—just “throw a nickel on the drum” 
and get a LUTHERAN. | 

That’s the way these folks get Liberty, 
or Saturday Evening Post, or Life, or True 
Story—one copy at a time. These publica- 
tions do not depend on the by-the-year 
subscribers alone. We did nothing more 
than adopt the selling plan of the secular 
publications—“pay-as-you-read.” 

Bothersome? Yes, very. It’s no little 
chore to be on the job every Sunday and 
see to it that every week-to-week sub- 
scriber gets his or her copy—and if not at 
church, to see that they get it before it 
loses interest. The distribution must be 
in the hands of someone who is on the job 
in this matter. 


We Want Them to Read 


The result of our plan? THe LUTHERAN 
gets into twenty-five homes which would 
not have seen THe LutHeran if we had 
waited for them to subscribe by the year. 
And these copies of THe LuTHERAN are 
read. They are received on Sunday, when 
folks are in the best mood for a religious 
paper. Coming during the week, it often 
remains back of the kitchen clock on the 
shelf, where it is hurriedly put when the 
postman delivers it. Having it in his hand 
when coming home from church on Sun- 
day “Pop” will very likely start to read it 
while “Mom” is hurrying the Sunday din- 
ner. To get people to read Tue LUTHERAN 
after they have it in the home is perhaps 
the biggest problem. 

We have found that those who read Tue 
LuTHERAN will continue to buy it or sub- 
scribe for it. And in that connection I 
would say that the colored outer pages 
adopted by Tue LurHeran have more than 
anything else created a new interest in 
our official church paper. True, this is 
something external. But it attracts. We 


could observe how eagerly our folks 
reached for their copies of Tur LUTHERAN. 
That’s it, I thought; make your church 
paper attractive, pleasing to look at. A 
look at the news stands shows us the wis- 
dom of this. “The children of the world 
are wiser in their generation.” And now 
“not a page without a picture” would also 
help. 

Of course all this is only the shell. But 
attention must be given to the shell if we 
want people to reach for it and become 
acquainted with the kernel. A beautiful 
church is more likely to arouse the desire 
to enter than a dingy or commonplace 
building. 

Yes, we now have twenty-five more 
homes reading Tue LutuHeran. Of course, 
we should by this time be ordering more 
LUTHERANS, since the twenty-five now 
coming to us go to regular weekly sub- 
secribers. We should have enough on hand 
to take care of any occasional readers. We 
should always have at least one more than 
we actually dispose of. But since it is 
such a complicated procedure, and _ it 
always takes several weeks to change the 
number wanted, we have allowed our- 
selves to be content with selling twenty- 
five. Perhaps a distributing center in a 
large city like Rochester, where the Lu- 
THERAN boys could get their “papers” would 
be a practical arrangement. 


Popularize the Paper 


The church paper must be popularized— 
I mean in its approach to its constituency. 
There must be “re-write men” like the 
secular papers have. (I understand that 
some of our popular public men, and 
others not so popular but very effective, 
have “re-write men” re-write their speeches 
for them so that they will “get across.”) 
How much more important it is that the 
church’s words “get across.” That is es- 
pecially true when presenting, in the col- 
ored editions, the different causes of the 
Church. If the high-brows complain, 
tell them they can read the Lutheran 
Church Quarterly. But when addressing 
people, speak the people’s language. 

Excuse me! I’m getting off the track 
and purpose of this letter; but, indirectly, 
you asked for it. 

A second result is this: Now it happens 
that now and then I hear someone say: 
‘I read in Toe Lurueran .. .” That should 
be music to any pastor’s or church leader’s 
ears. In other words: The group of Lvu- 
THERAN readers are acquiring a vision and 
understanding of the Church’s task. They 
are learning the meaning of the Church 
spelled with a capital C. There is a grad- 
ual emerging out of the abysmal depth of 
ignorance in regard to the Church and its 
worldwide mission. And I look forward 
to the time when they will no longer be 
church members, with accents on their 
membership, but Church people, with ac- 
cent on the Church with a capital C. I 
find that the regular readers of Tue Lu- 
THERAN have a better knowledge of “what 
it is all about.” They have, at least in part, 
the answer to this question which is asked 
so often. I have also found that they have 
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a certain joy and satisfaction in knowing 
what is going on in their Church. 

When I think of these results, though not 
large in numbers, I feel it is worth while 
to spend time and energy in “pushing” 
THE LUTHERAN. 

And in closing let me just make this 
side remark—and very much on the side: 
Would some pastors’ faces be red if they 
could hear what some faithful Church 
people say when they hear that there are 
some pastors who do not read Tue Lvu- 
THERAN; yes, do not even subscribe to it! 

Perhaps our experience can suggest ways 
of promoting the circulation of Tue 
LUTHERAN. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pavut ScHMIEDER. 


A COMMENDATION 


Lansing,. Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

It 1s with a real sense of satisfaction 
that I enclose the money order for $2.00 
for one year’s subscription to the new and 
greater LUTHERAN. The new dress has al- 
ready met with a fine reception, and I am 
sure will contribute much to a greater re- 
sponse in new subscriptions. It has been 
said, “Most folks when they look at a cake 
can’t see past the frosting.” And certainly 
the colored cover makes appealing frosting. 

The description of the 1940 LuTHERAN 
assures the readers of excellent “cake” to 
go with the “frosting.” Please be assured 
that we shall co-operate in every way 
with you. 

With kindest regards and greetings to 
yourself and the Committee on Church 
Papers and a sincere prayer for a most 
blessed Christmastide and a joyous New 
Year. 

Faithfully yours, 
AKSEL C. LARSEN. 


HASSAN’S PROVERB 


Kine Hassan, well beloved, was wont to 
say, 
When aught went wrong or any subject 
failed: 
“Tomorrow, friends, will be another day!” 
And in that faith he slept and so pre- 


vailed. 
Long live this proverb! While the world 
shall roll, 
Tomorrows, fresh, shall rise from out the 
night, 


And anew baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never-ending fight. 


No one, I say, is conquered till he yields; 
And yield he need not, while, like mist 
from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life-old battlefields 
From every morning that He brings to 
pass. 
New day, new hope, new courage! 
this be, 
O soul, thy cheerful creed! What’s yes- 
terday, 
With all its shards and wrack and grief, 
to thee? 
Forget it, then—here lies the victor’s 
way. —James Buckham. 


Let 
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GEORGIA-ALABAMA NEWS 
By the Rev. G. H. C. Park 


Tue Protestant forces of Birmingham, 
Alabama, are blazing a trail of Christian 
co-operation and. co-ordination through 
the. Birmingham Christian Federation. It 
was organized three-years ago as an out- 
growth of the 
splendid co- 
operation 
amongthe 
Protestant 
forces in the 
city during the 
National 
Preaching Mis- 
sion. It consists 
of the Prot- 
estant Pastors’ 
Union, the Fed- 
erated Church 
Women, the 
Birmingham 
(Interdenom- 
inational) Sunday School Council, the 
Y. M. C. A. the Y. W. C. A., the Youth 
Council, the Choir Guild, and \the Men’s 
Brotherhood Association. All religious or 
semi-religious projects of city-wide scope 
are considered by an executive committee 
representing the groups and then assigned 
to a group for its execution. This plan 
has worked most successfully, and the 
Protestant forces of the city have a wide 
and powerful impact upon the life of the 
city. An unusual service that is well on 
its way is the co-operation with all the 
relief agencies by having trained friendly 
Christian visitors from all the churches, 
called the “Circle of Christian Friendship,” 
visit at regular intervals, solely as friends, 
in the homes of all who receive aid from 
any relief agency in the city. Christ Lu- 
theran Church is co-operating as fully as 
possible in all these co-ordinated move- 
ments. 


REV. G. H. C. PARK 


Welcome Visitors 


The Georgia-Alabama Synod has been 
blessed with visitations by three special 
representatives of our church during the 
past several months. The Rev. Arthur H. 
Getz of the Parish and Church School 
Board, led the way by spending ten days 
in as many different places, conducting 
conferences and rallies:on Leadership Im- 
provement. He visited every section of 
our large territory. The Synodical Com- 
mittee on Parish and Church School, 
selected the places and arranged the 
itinerary so that the meetings were access- 
ible to all our scattered congregations. 
The people seemed to be hungrily waiting 
for just such an opportunity. They readily 
came to these conferences and remained 
for long hours, asking questions and enter- 
ing into prolonged general discussions. We 
look for a great improvement in leader- 
ship training throughout our synod. 


Miss Ella Engel, the General Secretary 
of The Children of the Church Program, 
also included our synod in her visitation 
through the Church. She met with inter- 
ested groups in Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Augusta, and Savannah, which has stimu- 
lated greater interest in this new program 
for the children. 


Then Dr. A. M. Knudsen of the Board 
of American Missions, found time to visit 
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and advise with a number of the missions 
on this difficult and slow-growing mis- 
sionary territory. 

Thus, the Church came South in the 
person of three of its leaders, and they 
were welcomed with a sample of that 
widely famed Southern hospitality. 


Among the Newcomers 


As the time for the annual convention 
of synod draws near our attention is called 
to the fact that a number of new faces 
will be seen among the pastors at that 
meeting. Our two recent graduates from 
the seminary, the Rev. John H. Koch, Jr., 
and the Rev. John D. Zeigler, Jr., have 
accepted calls to become pastors in In- 
dustrial City, Savannah, and Oglethorpe, 
respectively. The Rev. Clyde G. Steele 
has become pastor of our mission congre- 
gation in Mobile. The Rev. J. M. Frick 
of Leesville, S. C., has just arrived in 
Atlanta to accept the call to the mission 
church of the Messiah, and the Rev. C. E. 
Seastrunk of Pelion, S. C., will become 
pastor of the historic Salzburger Ebe- 
nezer Pastorate the first of February. Of 
these, Pastor Steele has found the work 
in Mobile extremely difficult. But he is 
already getting things done there. He has 
gotten his little band of followers on the 
upward trail by refinancing a number of 
embarrassing debts and by completely re- 
arranging and refinishing the interior of 
the chapel to conform to Lutheran custom 
and practice. The congregation has been 
renamed the St. Paul’s Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Mobile, Alabama. Pas- 
tor Zeigler has organized a Sunday school 
in one of the small country congregations 
of his pastorate, where there has not been 
a Sunday school in a number of years. 
Pastor Koch has his church councilmen 
started in the study of “Forty Thousand 
Strong.” 


The members of Bethel Church near 
Springfield, Georgia, under the leadership 
of the Rev. J. V. Addy, have proven 
themselves worthy of their Salzburger 
heritage. After their old but well pre- 
served and beautiful church building was 
completely destroyed by fire last March, 
only a few weeks before Easter, they set 
to work immediately and in five months’ 
time had a new edifice erected and dedi- 
cated to-the glory and worship of the 
Triune God. 


Atlanta Church Expands 


The Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, 
John L. Yost, D.D., pastor, continues to 
move forward with long and rapid strides. 
Less than three years ago the church 
moved from a congested business district 
to its new and beautiful location on 
Peachtree Street. During that time the 
membership and-~ attendance upon the 
services have been so greatly increased 
as to make necessary the enlargement of 
its present facilities. It has greatly in- 
creased the attractiveness and value of 
its property by the recent purchase of the 
beautiful corner lot which connects with 
its present property in the rear of the 
ehurch. This congregation now owns one 
of the most beautiful and spacious church 
sites in the city. It has 200 feet frontage 
on both the front and the rear streets and 
419 feet frontage on the side street, thus 
embracing approximately two acres, lo- 
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cated on a splendid elevation in the heart 
of the city. Plans are being made for the 
immediate erection of a new Sunday 
school building and for the creation of a 
real center in the heart of the city to be 
used by the membership every day in the 
week for social, recreational and educa- 
tional purposes as well as an outstanding 
place of worship with every convenience 
for all who attend the services. ; 


Christ Church, Birmingham, for the 
third successive year has had an increase 
in church attendance over that of the 
previous year. The atiendance at the re- 
cent communion services was the best at 
a mid-winter communion on record for a 
number of years, although the weather on 
that day was extremely cold and threaten- 
ing. The fall emphasis on evangelism had 
a splendid effect on the entire congrega- 
tion, and a number of good prospects are 
being cultivated and prepared for church 
membership. 


GOLDEN GATE NUGGETS 
By W. E. Crouser, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE RECENT DECISION as to the connection 
of Harry Bridges with communism is not 
a surprise to the people of this area, for 
we have long known the setup back of 
him. The reaction of the people to the 
verdict does, however, sink to the level 
of disgust. A communist is one who prac- 
tices commu- 
nistic principles 
in his dealings 
with others. No 
sane intellect in 
this area ques- 
tions for a mo- 
ment the com- 
munistic nature 
of the activ- 
ities of the 
Australian. He 


years a source 
of grief to the 
commerce and 
industry of 
San Francisco. His un-American prin- 
ciples have upset our peaceful pursuit of 
life and industry and wrought great loss 
upon the orchardists and other groups. In 
the meantime Congress sends its repre- 
sentatives into our area to investigate the 
conduct of ranchers and orchardists in the 
apparent fear that somebody’s civil liber- 
ties have been denied. It is the fond hope 
of the people of this state that the present 
Congress will find some effectual means 
of dealing with aliens who are in this 
country through the courtesy of its citi- 
zens, and who are employing their genius 
to destroy our government. 


W. E. CROUSER, D.D. 


Two Beloved Women 

Quietly in her home in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, where she had lived with her 
daughter, Ruth, since the death of her 
honored husband in 1923, Mrs. W. S. 
Hoskinson entered upon the inheritance 
of the saints last month. Her maiden name 
was Clara B. McKee. She and her hus- 
band came to California in 1889, bearing 
the commission of the Home Mission 
Board to inaugurate work in Sacramento. 
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After a hard struggle for several years, 
the beautiful editice that once stood on 
Sixteenth Street, between J and K, was 
dedicated. 

Dr. Winfield Scott Hoskinson was one of 
the organizers of the Synod of California 
and served as its first secretary. At its 
second annual convention he was unani- 
mously chosen president. For more than 
a quarter of a century his consecrated 
spirit and keen intellect impressed them- 
selves upon the activities of the synod. 

Mrs. Hoskinson assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the synodical Missionary Society, 
and served as its first vice-president. Four 


years later she was elected president and 


served for three terms. Three years later 
she was chosen secretary and held the 
office for six successive terms. To those 
of us who knew her well, memory pic- 
tures her as a lady of culture and grace, 
deeply devotional, cheerful and possess- 
ing a rare understanding of human nature. 

Her body was laid away to rest; her 
pastor, the Rev. Orval Awerkamp of 
Grace Church, Richmond, officiating. 

Next spring the congregation which she 
helped to establish and over which she 
reigned in such queenly fashion, will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of its or- 
ganization. The location has been changed, 
a new edifice has been erected, perhaps 
there are very few in the present con- 
gregation who knew her, but the changing 
years cannot blot from the history of the 
First English Lutheran Church of Sacra- 
mento the names of Dr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Hoskinson. It is safe to believe that in 
the festivities next April these noble 
servants of the Lord will be remembered 
by the grateful people of the congregation 
they so ardently served. 


Another of our beloved women, Mrs. 
Emma Victoria Cressler, has just cele- 
brated her ninetieth birthday. She and 
her husband, the- late Rev. Joseph F. 
Cressler, came to this state more than 
twenty years ago and became identified 
with the First English Lutheran Church 
of San Francisco. They had served pas- 
torates in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. Pastor Cressler 
died in 1917. In writing of the event, his 
pastor, the Rev. John R. Broyer, Ph.D., of 
the First Church, says, “He was a trans- 
lucent medium; the creed of his heart 
was translated into the practice and con- 
flict of life.” 

Mrs. Cressler, who claims descent 
through her great-grandmother from 
Queen Victoria of England, since the death 
of her husband has made her home with 
her daughter, who is the wife of Chief 
Warrant Officer O. F. Hansen of Ft. Mason, 
San Francisco. She has two other chil- 
dren, both practicing dentists, Dr. Oliver 
N., of North Platte, Nebraska, and Dr. Ed- 
ward P., of Newton, Kansas. 

The celebration occurred in the pres- 
ence of her immediate relatives and a 
host of friends from far and near, esne- 
cially the pastor and the members of her 
church, the First English Lutheran Church 
of San Francisco. 

It was my happy privilege a few weeks 
ago in an exchange with Dr. Broyer to 
meet again my dear friend and renew an 
acquaintance of many years. Mrs. Cress- 
ler has a host of friends from East to 
West who will be giad to know of her 
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comfortable life in her daughter’s home, 
and whose congratulations will mingle 
with ours. 

May the gorgeous sunsets beyond the 
Golden Gate finally burst into the full 
radiancy of the eternal morn. 


The Migrant Situation 

One of our church magazines thought- 
lessly asserts that the facts among migrants 
in the West are as bad as fiction paints 
them. Then reference is made to the title 
of a book so corrupt and blasphemous 
that one feels the need of a bath in a 
solution of formaldehyde after he has read 
the first chapters. Such statements are 
quite misleading. Through a canvass of 
one migrant camp alone more than twenty 
men were found who had been officers in 
Christian churches. One man had been a 
cashier of a bank. Misfortune had be- 
fallen them and they began their long 
trek westward. The citizens and church 
people of California are trying to help 
them re-establish themselves. The allega- 
tion that farmers’ children have a superi- 
ority complex to the migrants’ children is 
baseless. Our educational facilities are 
being adjusted to meet the new issue. 
There is, however, a type of migrant that 
is a pest to California. They are nomadic 
by nature and by choice. They never did 
have a home, and they want none. They 
follow the crops. Moving is no economic 
hardship to them. The amount of wage 
and housing conditions makes no impact 
upon their manner of living. They were 
born in filth, always lived in filth, and 
will continue to turn any environment 
filthy. Many of them will not use sani- 
tary facilities. Put the pig in the parlor 
and he spoils the parlor’s respectability. 
Such migrants have neither the ability 
nor the sense of appreciation to hold a 
permanent job. 

To assert that our crops cannot be 
harvested without them is far from the 
factual situation, for. last. summer there 
were in California more than 160,000 
young people between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five without employment. It 
is unfair and very unkind to attack the 
agriculturist because he has not been able 
to reform and transform the nature of a 
type of nomadic people upon whom the 
church has spent its resources almost in 
vain, 

The West has a warm heart and real 
welcome to anyone who is willing to play 
the game of life like a man. It doesn’t 
care to waste its time and exhaust its 
patience in casting its pearls before swine. 
As a resident of one of the greatest fruit 
centers of the world, I am ready to assert 
after an experience of thirty-five years, 
that we would be infinitely better off if 
no migrant ever set foot in this valley. 
To those who come to be one of us, to 
help in the solution of our problems and 
to share our joys and help carry our 
sorrows, we extend a cordial hand and a 
sincere greeting. For those whose manner 
of living threatens our health and dis- 
turbs our economic security, who event- 
ually fill our county hospitals at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer—well, for them, we 
are not so enthusiastic. 


Broadcasts 


Three of our churches have engaged in 
broadeasting the Gospel message in ad- 
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dress and song. St. John’s, Sacramento, the 
Rev. Henry Opperman, pastor; First 
Church, Sacramento, the Rev. Clarence F. 
Crouser, pastor; and First Church, Oak- 
land, the Rev. Francis Pryor, pastor. 
Splendid comments on these programs have 
reached us. 


Our section of the state is soon to re- 
ceive a visit from the newly-elected presi- 
dent of Midland College. He will reach 
Sacramento, January 24; Fresno, January 
25; then after a trip South will visit our 
area again beginning February 10. We 
shall be glad to meet and welcome the 
Rev. Fred C. Wiegman and hear what he 
has to offer about the coming college at 
Fremont. 


St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, under the 
leadership of F. Melius Christiansen, will 
be in our vicinity again. The Oakland 
Auditorium Theater has been secured for 
the evening of February 2. 


NEW SYNODICAL LUTHER 
LEAGUE PLANS CON. 
VENTION 


TuE first annual convention of the newly 
organized Luther League.of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States will be held July 17, 18 and 19 of 
this year in St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., William C. Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, with 
the Luther League of the Allentown Con- 
ference as hosts. 

An outstanding program for the youth of 
our church is being arranged by the com- 
mittee. “Seek Ye First the Kingdom of 
God” will be the theme. Special features 
will include a banquet, an open forum on 
Bible study, and discussion groups on 
Youth Problems and the departmental 
work of the Luther League. The highlight 
of the convention program will be a vesper 
service in the Muhlenberg College: Chapel 
and a candlelight installation service in 
the beautiful new St. John’s Church. 


Officers Elected 


The Luther League of the Ministerium 
is now fully organized, ready to promote 
the program of the Luther League of 
America under the leadership of the fol- 
lowing officers and departmental secre- 
taries: President, Ear] C. Punchard, Phila- 
delphia; first vice-president, Kenneth Hil- 
debrand, Wilkes-Barre; second vice-pres- 
ident and extension chairman, Luther Kil- 
lian, Lancaster; secretary, Viola Wilt, Mc- 
Allisterville; assistant secretary, Doris 
Peoples, Maple Shade, N. J.; treasurer, 
James Houseberg, Bangor. Members at 
large: Ernest Bardsley, Sellersville; Frank- 
lin L. Brobst, Mahanoy City; William 
Bewley, Reading; and Louise Shronk of 
Philadelphia. Pastoral advisor, the Rev. 
Corson C. Snyder, Bethlehem; executive 
secretary, Anna M. Schlegel, Allentown. 
Departmental secretaries: Educational, 
Frederick Gehr, Williamsport; missionary, 
Dorothy Phillips, Phillipsburg, N. J.; life 
service, Ruth Niemeyer, Pittston; inter- 
mediate, Mrs. Elizabeth Turkheimer, Phila- 
delphia; publicity, Francis K. Kline, 
Emmaus. 

Francis K. Kine, 
Publicity Chairman. 
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ALLEGHANY CONFERENCE 
By the Rev. Ralph W. Birk 


EXCEPTIONAL records by church people 
are always interesting, and we find en- 
couragement for indifferent spirits in such 
folks. Recently several interesting attend- 
ance records came to my attention. Prof. 
Harry S. Fleck, 
a most faithful 
member and re- 
cording secre- 
tary of the Eng- 
lish Lutheran 
Church, Tyrone, 
Pay Dri wh. 
Morgan pastor, 
was recently 
recognized by 
that congrega- 
tion for his forty 
years of service 
as a member of 

; the church coun- 
REV. RALPH W. BIRK cil. At the an- 
Successor to the Rev. Paul yyal election 


Levi Foulk as News Let- 
ter writer from the Alle- Professor Fleck 
was elected an 


ghany Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania 

Synod honorary deacon 

for life. 


Another interesting record was that 
which occasioned an editorial in the 


Altoona Mirror. We quote: “It has been’ 


the pleasure and privilege of the Altoona 
Mirror to record recently two very un- 
usual records for Sunday school attend- 
ance in Altoona. Lawrence A. Whitfield 
on the last day of the old year completed 
twenty-five years in the Fourth Lutheran 
Bible School without missing a single Sun- 
day. That was an uninterrupted attend- 
ance of 1,300 consecutive Sundays. On the 
same day William B. Dubbs completed 
thirty-three years without missing a Sun- 
day in the First Baptist Bible School. He 
compiled a record of 1,716 consecutive 
Sundays. If all members of all the Bible 
schools would feel an equal sense of re- 
sponsibility for their presence in the school 
each and every Sunday, it would be a 
great inspiration to pastors, officers and 
teachers, as well as a profound influence 
for good in the city and throughout the 
state.” 

Mr. Whitfield is a good Lutheran ex- 
ample. He is not only faithful in Sunday 
school but is a member of the choir and 
the church council. It is inspirational to 
know those who carry their faithfulness 
from the Sunday school into the church. 


Rural Churches Benefit 


Many times those of us living in cities 
or towns fail to appreciate the interest 
that the people in rural sections have in 
rural electrification projects being spon- 
sored by the national government. In sev- 
eral sections of Bedford County it will be 
a brighter 1940, due to the Bedford Rural 
Electric Co-operative establishing service 
in three townships. It comes closer home 
as we understand that several of our rural 
Lutheran churches have been, or are being, 
wired for this new service. Evening serv- 
ices and programs will be enriched from 
now on. 


The Moxham Luther League of Johns- 
town is co-operating with the Youth Tem- 
perance Council of that city to promote the 
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cause of temperance. Some people feel 
that such efforts are in vain, but temper- 
ance education and promotion certainly 
are needed, as is illustrated by the Sha- 
hade case in Johnstown. A downtown res- 
taurant operator by that name sought per- 
mission to transfer his license to a place 
of business in a different section of the 
city, near Trinity Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. Roy J. Meyer pastor. Pastor Meyer 
and four other ministers of various de- 
nominations opposed the issuing of the 
license. Mr. Shahade appealed to the Cam-~ 
bria County Court after the State Liquor 
Control Board rejected his appeal. The 
court ruled in favor of Mr. Shahade. The 
church was ignored. This plainly shows 
the great temperance task facing church 
youth, 


Word has been received at Scalp Level 
that the Rev. John H. Richter, retired for- 
mer pastor of the Lutheran church there, 
is ill at the home of his son in Reading. 
Pastor Richter was engaged for some time 
in assisting G. W. Nicely, D.D., pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Johnstown. 


The Newry Charge 


Two of the churches of the Newry 
Charge, the Rev. Ralph W. Birk pastor, 
have improved their buildings in an effort 
to afford a more churchly atmosphere of 
worship. At the Newry Church $600 was 
expended repapering the interior and pro- 
viding a rear exit fire escape. This church, 
the oldest Lutheran church in Blair County, 
had but one exit from the auditorium until 
this was done. With the installation of an 
oil burner heating system last year a 
greater need for this exit was felt. In ad- 
dition, a large oil painting of “Christ in 
Gethsemane” was placed over the altar. 
This was painted by Mr. Frederick Counsel, 
the young Altoona artist who last fall re- 
ceived such high recognition due to his 
exhibition of works in Washington, D. C. 

Sunday, January 21, marked a service of 
dedication at the Claysburg church of the 
Newry Charge, when a new altar, choir 
loft, and large altar painting were ded- 
icated. The two paintings were presented 
and dedicated as memorials to the late Rev. 
C. E. Berkey, former pastor of this charge, 
who served it so faithfully from 1920 until 
his death in 1934. 


The Johnstown District Luther League 
held its annual rally January 8, in the 
Hooversville Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Harry B. Hull pastor. Miss Elizabeth Cole- 
man, district missionary secretary, out- 
lined the new missionary project of the 
Luther League of America. This project 
is the construction of a boys’ training 
school in Liberia, Africa, where there is 
a need for more trained native workers. 
Through construction of the training 
school, members of the Luther League hope 
to do their share toward training natives 
for Christian work. 


The Rev. Ralph W. Birk, pastor of the 
Newry Charge, tendered his resignation at 
the morning service January 14, in order 
that he might accept the call to become 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Altoona. 
His resignation will become effective Feb- 
ruary 15. The vacancy at Trinity Church 
was occasioned by the resignation of the 
Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, now pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Hanover, Pa. 


January 31, 1940 


THE BALTIMORE LETTER 
By Lloyd M. Keller, D.D. 


The Rey Raymond M. Miller, minis- 
terial son of St. John’s congregation, was 
ordained into the gospel ministry in his 
home church Sunday night, January 21. 
Dr. Amos J. Traver, president of the Mary- 
land Synod, performed the act of ordina- 
tion, assisted by the Rev. J. Frank Fife, 
pastor of Holy Comforter Church, secre- 
tary of the Maryland Synod; the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Minnick, statistical secretary of 
the Maryland Synod; and Dr. Keller, pas- 
tor of St. John’s. Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, 
professor of English Bible at Gettysburg 
College, preached the ordination sermon. 

Pastor Miller has acted as supply pastor 
at the Lutheran Church at Radford, Va., 
during the past four months. He accepted 
a call to the Lutheran Church at Mc- 
Donald, Pa., and took charge of the pas- 
torate immediately after his ordination. 

St. John’s congregation at its annual 
meeting in January assumed partial sup- 
port to the extent of $300 a year for each 
of the next three years, of another son of 
the congregation, the Rev. Wesley Sadler, 
who will graduate from the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary in May and who is 
a candidate for service in the mission field 
in Africa. 


Zion Becomes Self-supporting 


Zion Church, the Rev. Leon N. Zahn pas- 
tor, became self-supporting January 1, 
1940. Under the able leadership of her 
pastor and Mrs. Zahn, who has capably 
carried the burden of directorship of music 
in the life of the congregation for the past 
seven years, the congregation, receiving 
support from the synod and the American 
Board of Missions since organization in 
1914, increased contributions on the current 
fund side of the weekly envelope $441 
during 1939 and thereby became self-sup- 
porting. In addition to this achievement, 
$576 was paid on mortgage indebtedness, 
the social hall was painted and renovated, 
81 new hymnals were purchased, and 32 
new members were added to the church 
roll. 

Zion’s objectives for 1940 include the 
liquidation of a remaining mortgage in- 
debtedness of $800, another increase of $500 
in the current expenditures of the church, 
and the special program of reclaiming all 
inactive members into the active member- 
ship list by the fall of 1940. This reclaim- 
ing program will coincide with the recla- 
mation project of all Protestant churches 
in Baltimore co-operating in the city-wide 
effort of reclamation of inactive members 
preparatory to the advent of the National 
Christian Mission in Baltimore, November 
24-December 1, 1940. : 


Year of Preparation 


The year of preparation for the Na- 
tional Christian Mission in Baltimore was 
inaugurated in a consecration service and 
mass meeting in the Lyric Theatre Decem- 
ber 11 last. Leaders of the Protestant 
forces of the city participated in a candle- 
light consecration service on the stage fol- 
lowing a challenging address by the Right 
Rev. James E. Freeman, Episcopal Bishop 
of Washington, D. C., upon the theme, 
“Facing Reality with Christ.” To date 
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twenty-five Christian organizations of Bal- 
timore have indicated their active co-opera- 
tion and support of the National Christian 
Mission in Baltimore. 


Golden Jubilee Celebration 


Messiah Lutheran Church, Baltimore, re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
The congregation was founded by the late 
Rev. Ephraim Felton in the Canton section 
of the city, and was the first English Lu- 
theran church east of Broadway. The early 
history of the congregation indicates that 
the growth was rapid, and within the first 
ten years of the founding of the church 
the present edifice had been erected at a 
cost of about $40,000. 

Mr, Felton served the congregation dur- 
ing the first twenty-five years of its life. 
He endeared himself to the membership 
and was held in great respect by the en- 
tire community. More than seventeen hun- 
dred members were taken into the church 
by him during these twenty-five years. 

Pastor Felton was succeeded by Pastor 
Carl Mumford, who served the congrega- 
tion for six years. During Pastor Mum- 
ford’s tenure, a record in benevolent giving 
was begun that has not been broken to 
this day. This congregation has paid its 
benevolence in full every year for the last 
twenty-four years. Pastor Mumford was 
forced to leave the work because of ill 
health, and was succeeded by Pastor Ray- 
mond C. Shindler, now of the Fourth Lu- 
theran Church, Altoona, who served Mes- 
siah for six years. It was during his pas- 
torate that the present educational unit 
was erected at a cost exceeding $50,000 in 
1925. This was a much needed addition, 
and has been used to advantage ever since. 

The present pastor, the Rev. Raymond C. 
Sorrick, came on the field in 1929, and 
during his pastorate the educational pro- 
gram has been revised, new leaders have 
been trained, and all existing indebtedness 
of the church has been paid with the ex- 
ception of about $5,000. Preparatory to ob- 
serving the golden anniversary, about 
$10,000 was spent in improvements about 
the church. Two young men have entered 
the ministry during the last ten years. The 
Rev. Frederick J. Eckert, assistant pastor 
of Luther Place Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, and the Rev. Andrew F. Theisz, 
pastor of St. John’s, Mercersburg, Pa. 

At the present time, the church numbers 
1,065 baptized, 776 confirmed, and 420 com- 
muning members. The church property is 
valued at $115,000, and the congregation 
contributed for all purposes last year the 
sum of $14,735, of which amount $2,413 
was for benevolences. 

During Anniversary Week a congrega- 
tional banquet was held that was largely 
attended, and at which the two sons of the 
congregation brought greetings. and John 
L. Deaton, D.D., of Christ Lutheran 
Church, was the speaker. A Community 
Church Night was held, and a night with 
the two former pastors, and two nights 
were given to a pageant depicting the his- 
tory of the church, presented under the 
direction of Milton Shreck and Mrs. R. C. 
Sorrick. A large Sunday service was held 
in honor of all the charter members and 
their friends, a Youth Rally was largely 
attended, and on the night of the anniver- 
sary, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettysburg 
Seminary brought the message. 
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25th Anniversary Celebration 


The Rev. Charles C. Hines’ twenty-fifth 
anniversary as pastor of Emmanuel Church 
was fittingly observed the first two Sun- 
days of December. On the first Sunday Prof. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, D.D., Ph.D., of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, preached the anniversary 
sermon on the theme, “The Christian Min- 
ister’s Glory.” Pastor Hines took as his 
theme for the second Sunday, “Memories 
of Twenty-five Years and a Look to the 
Future.” The congregation and individuals 
manifested their appreciation of their pas- 
tor’s faithful and constructive ministry for 
a quarter of a century with appropriate 
gifts to Pastor and Mrs. Hines. A series 
of special services will be held during the 
next several months reaching a climax mn 
May, when Emmanuel congregation will 
observe her thirty-fifth anniversary. 


Radio Services 


Christ Church will broadcast her 11.00 
A. M. service over Station WCBM Feb- 
ruary 11, 18, and 25. 

St. John’s Church will broadcast the 
11.00 A. M. service over Station WFBR 
each Sunday morning during the month of 
February. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NEWS 


The Rev. H. G. Koch, pastor of Advent 
Church, Cedarburg, Wis., since 1929, re- 
tired from active service November 1, 1939, 
after being in ill health for the past 
year. He and Mrs. Koch are making their 
home in Milwaukee. Since relinquishing 
his work, his health has improved and 
there is some hope that after a complete 
rest he may again be able to resume some 
activity in the service of the Church. 


Appleton, Wis. Trinity Church has re- 
gained title to its church and parsonage, 
recently foreclosed. This was made pos- 
sible by the success of a fund-raising cam- 
paign conducted recently by the Rev. Dr. 
John E. Hummon of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. The congregation recognizes 
the obligations that were wiped out by the 
foreclosure, although they are not able to 
repay them immediately. The Rev. C. H. 
Zeidler is the new pastor. 


Mound Church Dedicated 

St. John’s Church, Mound, Minn., now 
worships in a commodious new chapel built 
on an eminence overlooking the town. The 
Rey. H. E. Carlson dedicated it December 
10, 1939, at a service at which President 
R. H. Gerberding preached the sermon and 
the Rev. Lyle C. Burns spoke in memory 
of H. B. Reed, D.D., the founder of the 
congregation. 

At the Sunday evening service on ded- 
ication day Dr. L. V. Downing made an 
address on “Church Symbolism.” Dr. 
Downing is a member of the executive 
committee of the synod and also of its 
Committee on Architecture. 

The speaker December 17 was the Rev. 
J. J. Raun, Ph.D., of Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary. At this service a lectern 
provided by the children of the church was 
dedicated in memory of Robert Chris- 
tiansen. 

The new church is of frame construction, 
with cedar clapboard siding painted white. 
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It accommodates 200 people, and is fur- 
nished with pews and chancel furniture. 
The altar was presented by St. John’s 
Church, Minneapolis, in memory of Dr. 
Reed, who belonged to that church. There 
is also a full basement with complete facil- 
ities for educational and social activities. 

The dedication marked the consumma- 
tion of a great deal of effort on the part 
of the pastor and council. The lot was 
acquired three years previously, and ground 
broken in October 1936. Construction was 
delayed through difficulty in getting a sec- 
ond mortgage loan, which was finally ar- 
ranged through the efforts of the executive 
committee of the synod. The cost of the 
building is approximately $11,000, fur- 
nished. 

Services at Mound were begun in 1926, 
and the congregation was organized in 
1927. The first place of worship was a pub- 
lic dance hall, the second a summer cot- 
tage seating about fifty people, and the 
third a chapel built of used materials hastily 
put together. Attendances overcrowded it 
from the beginning, and for Sunday school 
and daily vacation Bible school it was 
necessary to hold many classes out of doors 
whenever weather permitted. 

Dr. Reed supplied the congregation’s 
pulpit from the beginning until 1932. The 
Rev. Carl V. Tambert was the first called 
pastor, who also served Trinity Church, a 
new mission at Long Lake, eight miles dis- 
tant. In 1935 the present pastor, the Rev. 
H. E. Carlson, became pastor. His active 
wife, now president of the Central Con- 
ference Women’s Missionary Society, has 
been an active and leading member of the 
congregation since early in its history — 
Synodical Bulletin, Synod of the Northwest. 


PIONEER EDITOR 
RETIRES 

One of the pioneer leaders of the Augus- 
tana Synod, the Rev. Dr. L. G. Abraham- 
son, who for more than thirty-one years 
served as editor-in-chief of Augustana, 
the official Swedish language periodical of 
the Augustana Synod, retired from active 
duty January 1 and turned over the duties 
of his office to his successor, the Rev. Dr. 
H. E. Lundholm. Dr. Abrahamson will be 
eighty-four years old March 2. 

Through a long and fruitful ministry 
which began in 1880 at the time of his or- 
dination, he has served his church faith- 
fully, first in congregational work and later 
as an editor. At the time of his retirement 
he was the oldest pastor of the synod still 
in active service. Three other men on the 
pastoral rolls were ordained earlier than 
he, but they long ago gave up their regular 
duties. As Dr. E. E. Ryden, editor of The 
Lutheran Companion, points out, “Dr. 
Abrahamson, therefore, for many years oc- 
cupied a unique position as a solitary link 
between the past and the present.” 

It was in 1918 that Dr. Abrahamson took 
up his duties as editor of Augustana. He 
had already proved his capacities while 
editor of the Mission Department of the 
synodical weekly for ten years, from 1885 
to 1895. At the time he was called to the 
editorship of Augustana he was pastor of 
Salem Lutheran Church, one of the largest 
and most influential congregations in Chi- 
cago—N. L. C. News Bulletin. 
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DR. KOCH ACCEPTS CALL 
TO SERVE BOARD OF 
SOCIAL MISSIONS 


Tue Rev. Dr. C. Franklin Koch of Rich- 
mond, Ind., has accepted the call extended 
to him by the Board of Social Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church to serve as 
its executive sec- 
retary. He will 
take up duties 
February 7, im- 
mediately after 
concluding 
eleven years of 
service at St. 
Paul’s Church in 
Richmond. 

Dr. Koch was 
born in 1889 in 
Allentown, Pa, 
attended gram- 
mar school in 
Ohio and In- 
diana; high 
school in Lon- 
don, Ontario, 
Canada, and was 
graduated from Pacific University, in 
Oregon, in 1910. Later he attended the 
University of Oregon Law School for three 
semesters and was employed for a period 
in an attorney’s office. 

He completed his training for the B.D. 
degree at Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 1915, and afterward did post- 
graduate work at Northwestern University 
and the Garrett Biblical Institute in the 
fields of religion and sociology. The Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree was: conferred on 
him by Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1937. 

Dr. Koch has served pastorates in 
Omaha, Nebr.; North Platte, Nebr.; Sioux 
City, Iowa; and Richmond, Ind. He has 
also held many responsible positions in the 
Church. A few of them include service 
since 1933 as a member of the pastors’ ad- 
visory section of the International Council 
of Christian Education; he is at present 
vice-chairman of that section and chair- 
man of the Committee on Social Action. 
Since 1934, Dr. Koch has been a member 
of the Board of the Social Service Bureau 
in Richmond and has served as president 
of the board since 1936. Since 1935 he has 
been a member of the Board of the Rich- 
mond Community Fund. 

During the years 1933 to 1936 Dr. Koch 
was the director of the Indiana Peace In- 
stitute held under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He is a member of the: advisory 
board of the Midwest Council on Inter- 
national Relations. 


C. FRANKLIN KOCH, 
D.D., 


Newly elected Executive 
Secretary of the Board 
of Social Missions 


LOWMAN HOME ASKS GIFTS 


South Carolina Institution Plans Debt 
Riddance 


Tue big “family” of sixty-eight people 
at the Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless, White Rock, S. C., enjoyed one 
of the best Christmas seasons in the his- 
tory of the institution. Many churches, 
Sunday schools, other church organiza- 
tions, and individuals remembered the 
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“family” in a very generous way. There 
were gifts for all individual members in 
the Home and for the Home as an institu- 
tion. We all unite in thanks and praise to 
God, Who manifests such love and interest 
through His faithful people. We are also 
grateful to friends who are being used as 
willing instruments of God in aiding this 
great work of mercy by bringing joy, com- 
fort and care to those in our Home. 

Officials of the Lowman Home are inter- 
ested in making every possible effort to 
meet all indebtedness of the Home this 
year. This constitutes a great challenge to 
the Church, in fact every member of every 
Lutheran church in the South should look 
upon this need as a privilege to serve the 
Lord through this institution of mercy. 
What is the indebtedness? The present 
amount is a little more than $12,000. All 
of us should feel proud of the work of 
this Home. Back in 1932 the indebtedness 
of the institution was about $34,000. The 
work continued through the “lean” years 
of the depression and at the same time has 
reduced the indebtedness by more than 
$20,000. The new Cline buildings have 
been erected and through the providence 
of God the Home has continued to make 
progress. 

One suggested plan for meeting the in- 
debtedness now is to find 150 individuals, 
or organizations, who would be respon- 
sible for raising $100 each. These could 
contribute the amounts themselves, or they 
could enlist the aid of others in reaching 
this sum, just so the amount totals at least 
$100. Occasionally we hear it said of a 
man, “He is one in a million” or “He is 
one in a thousand.” We are looking for 
“one in one hundred fifty,” in fact, 150 of 
them who will be responsible for raising 
$100 each for our beloved institution. Thus 
$15,000 will enable us to meet the in- 
debtedness in full and at the same time 
care for some urgently needed repairs. 
Who will be the first to answer this great 
call? 

Would you be interested in helping meet 
some of the other urgent needs of the 
Home? Here are a few by way of sugges- 
tion: The present “Home Car” is a 1929 
model “A” Ford Sedan. It has now joined 
the “aged” at the Home. Hence one of the 
needs is for a new car to carry people 
from the Home to the dentist, to specialists 
for examination, for outings occasionally, 
and for many other purposes. A stoker is 
needed for the large furnace. This will 
save in fuel and operating costs. The 
superintendent’s cottage and two of the 
tenant houses need new roofs. A new and 
larger water main is needed from our 
well to the main buildings. Inspection 
by the sanitary engineer of the State Board 
of Health of South Carolina shows that 
we need a special machine to feed a solu- 
tion of caustic soda into our water supply; 
this to prevent rusting of the water pipes, 
and for other helpful causes. The cost of 
such a machine will be approximately $300. 

All who are charged with the big re- 
sponsibility of directing the affairs of this 
great institution of the Church are deeply 
grateful to all pastors, Sunday school su- 
perintendents, other church leaders, and 
individual members and friends who con- 
tinue to show such a fine interest in this 
wonderful work of the Lord. 

Wynne C. Boviex. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
IN SAN JUAN ‘* 


Tue fortieth anniversary of the First Lu- 
theran Church of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
was celebrated with a service Sunday eve- 
ning, December 31, 1939. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. William G. Arbaugh, 
representative of the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
and former pastor of the congregation, and 
greetings and messages from former pas- 
tors and friends of the congregation were 
presented by the Rev. John A. Pettit, pres- 
ent pastor of the congregation. A reception 
was held in the interval between this serv- 
ice and the Watchnight Service which was 


-held at 11.30 P. M., at which Pastor Pettit 


preached the sermon. 

The founding of the Lutheran Church 
in Puerto Rico and the organization and 
establishment of the first congregation was 
the divinely inspired and guided work oi 
a young student of theology at Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill., Gustav Sigfrid 
Swensson. He arrived in San Juan Octo- 
ber 5, 1898, and the first service was held 
January 1, 1899. To find a place for hold- 
ing services was a problem. First in a 
tailor shop, then in a hall, then in the 
theatre, and finally in a schoolroom. 

As a result of his appeal to the General 
Council, a favorable sentiment toward mis- 
sion work in Puerto Rico was finally ob- 
tained and two ordained men, the Rev. 
Benjamin Franklin Hankey and the Rev. 
Herbert F. Richards were sent to the island. 
Student Swensson then returned to the 
States to finish his education, and was or- 
dained to the Lutheran ministry. 

The memorial program published on the 
occasion of the fortieth anniversary and 
distributed as an English supplement to 
El Testigo provides most interesting read- 
ing of the establishment of this work, and 
the vicissitudes through which it passed. 
The question arose whether this was work 
for the Home Mission Board or the For- 
eign Mission Board. It was started by the 
latter, but was finally taken over by the 
Home Board. ; 

The pastors, who have served faithfully 
and well were the Rev. B. F. Hankey, the 
Rev. Herbert F. Richards, Alfred E. 
Ostrom, D.D., in whose pastorate the pres- 
ent church was erected and who served in 
the mission from 1905 until his retirement 
on account of ill health in June 1931; the 
Rev. Hans Naether, the Rev. Jens C. Peder- 


sen, the Rev. William G. Arbaugh, and the 


Rev. John A. Pettit. 

The congregation worships in a beautiful 
church in the heart of the city of San Juan. 
This building is considered one of the 
finest Protestant church buildings on the 
Island of Puerto Rico. Pastor Pettit, in his 
history of the congregation, sums up the 
life of this congregation as follows: “Forty 
years of varied and changing experience. 
Forty years of loyal and devoted service 
to the Master. Forty years of influential 
work in the community. Forty years of 
joy and sorrow; years of pleasure and pain; 
years of periodic growth and decline. 
Through the years the faithful members 
of the church have fought -valiantly to 
maintain their parish, seeking to serve 
faithfully and well the Saviour Whom all 
Christians worship ‘and adore.” 
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PLEA FOR EMPHASIS ON 
SPIRITUAL THINGS 


Holy Trinity Church, Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J., recently held its annual congrega- 
tional meeting and again showed great 
progress over the preceding year. The 
weekly offerings as well as the Thanks- 
giving, Easter and Christmas offerings have 
been the highest in the history of the con- 
gregation. Fifteen per cent of all income 
has been \contributed to apportioned or 
unapportioned benevolences. The mort- 
gage was reduced by $200, and plans for 
the twentieth anniversary in October call 
for debt reduction by $2,000. An entirely 
new heating system was installed in the 
-church costing $1,625 and was fully paid 
for. The membership of the congregation 
now numbers 345. 

In his report at the meeting Pastor 
Alfred Weber said: 

“It is unfortunate that annual reports 
have so much to do with the material 
things of life—with numbers, dollars and 
cents, deficits and balances, increases and 
decreases, financial campaigns and mort- 
gages, and a lot of other things. They are, 
however, sometimes, but not necessarily 
always, an indication of a growth in grace 
or a lapse therein. Shall we not place the 
greater emphasis where it is due—the 
preaching of the pure Word of God; Chris- 
tian instruction of the young; the care of 
the sick and needy; the cultivation of har- 
mony among the brethren; and develop- 
ment of our own personal lives? Is not 
this the service to which Christ commis- 
sioned us? ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’” 

The report especially commended the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which has to their 
record the following: the payment in full 
of a new heating system in the church; 
regular monthly contributions toward the 
eurrent expenses of the church; gifts to- 
ward welfare institutions and causes. 

The Lutheran Ladies’ League is a purely 
social organization, but it remembered~the 
congregation during the -past year with a 
gift of $75 toward the mortgage reduction. 

Pastor Weber feels that special attention 
and consideration should be given by the 
congregation to its young people, not only 
spiritually but by providing equipment for 
their recreational activities. The church 
council and the Sunday school came in 
for their share of commendation by the 
pastor for their activities during the year. 


CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 


THE annual congregational meeting of 
Zion Church, Renovo, Pa., the Rev. Donald 
R. Poole pastor, was preceded by a tureen 
supper, and the attendance was the best 
in many years. The highlight of the meet- 
ing was the pastor’s report, excerpts of 
which are herewith given. 

“The work of the church has gone 
steadily forward during this past year. 
There has been a splendidd spirit of co- 
operation. Unity has been the keynote of 
our progress; Love, our power; and Christ, 
our faith. ‘Through Him we have been 
able to accomplish all things worthy of our 
efforts.” 
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Ministerial acts included the following: 
11 infant baptisms, 6 marriages, 3 deaths, 
and a total of 27 new communicant mem- 
bers received in 1939. 

Pastor Poole commended the church 
council for “their desire better to equip 
themselves to serve the Christ.” Seven 
members of the council drove seventy 
miles to Ridgway to attend the Church 
Councilmen’s Conference of the North East 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod. Since 
that time the council has been using the 
study course, “Forty Thousand Strong.” 

The church services have shown a 
marked increase in average attendance 
over the previous year. The communicant 
membership has increased from 156 to 200; 
the church school, under the leadership 
of Mr. Henry Weicksel, has shown an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in average attendance 
over 1938. All these signs of progress 
show a keener interest of the people in 
the works of the Kingdom. 

Pastor Poole spoke a word of apprecia- 
tion to the women of the church for their 
assistance: “Like those noble women in 
days of old who ministered unto our Lord, 
you have been faithful and helpful at 
every turn along the road.” To the choir, 
the organist, and the choir director a word 
of gratitude was forthcoming for all had 
“given of their time and talents to beautify 
the worship services.” The altar boys were 
also commended for their wholehearted 
co-operation. The trustees and men of the 
congregation received a word of apprecia- 
tion for the extra hours spent in working 
around the church, especially during the 
installation of the new heating system. 

In regard to the apportioned benevolence 
the pastor said: “I feel that I should com- 
mend the congregation for their excellent 
response to the benevolent appeals of our 
Church. In 1938 Zion congregation paid 
91 per cent of its apportioned benevolence; 
in 1939 it is my earnest hope and prayer 
that we shall be able to give at least 100 
per cent benevolence for the work the 
Church is carrying on.” Since then, the 
apportionment has been overpaid. 

Among the outstanding events of the 
year were: purchase of choir vestments; 
enlargement of the parish house. reduction 
of the indebtedness; participation in the 
community Evangelistic Campaign; instal- 
lation of a new heating system; and the 
conduct of an Every Member Visitation. 


Recommendations for 1940 


1. A real effort in evangelism on the part 
of every member throughout the year. 

2. In view of the world situation that 
all our members revive their interest in 
things eternal, and deepen their spiritual 
life. 

3. That the home and the family be 
made the center of social life, and that 
family worship be maintained. 

4, That we strive wholeheartedly to pay 
our benevolence in full. 

5. More active support of the auxiliaries 
of the congregation. 

As a fitting climax to the year the church 
was filled to capacity for the midnight 
Christmas Service. A candlelight service 
was held with the entire congregation par- 
ticipating, and was most impressive. 

A. W. Brown. 
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The 
Call of the 
- Cross 


1940 Lenten Devotional Manual 
By J. HENRY HARMS 


A DAILY DEVOTIONAL MANUAL espe- 
cially prepared for distribution among our 
congregations for use during Lent., The. ma- 
terial is entirely new. 

DR. HARMS again has provided these 
meditations. Their substance, vitality and 
timeliness together with clarity and vivid- 
ness of style impel and will reward daily use. 

Size, 314 x 5% inches. 40 pages, with self 
cover. Price, $2.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


Our New Easter Service for the 
Sunday Schools 


O LOVE THAT WILT 
NOT LET ME GO 


By SISTER LYDIA FISCHER 


An Easter service that is truly reverent 
and devotional. It carries the spirit and 
meaning of Easter. The hymns are familiar. 
The service is complete with Versicles, Re- 
sponsive Reading, Prayer, and Scripture Les- 
son. Time is allowed for an address, and for 
as many or as few recitations and exercises 
as are desired. A simple Children’s Worship 
is included with a simple Litany, hymns, 
exercises, and recitations. All of the material 
will be found to be Scriptural, churchly, 
dignified, and very appropriate to the Easter 
season. 
Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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“THE PEOPLE WORKED,” 
SAYS PASTOR 


The Abbottstown Charge consists of two 
congregations, St. John’s, Abbottstown, Pa., 
and Trinity, East Berlin. The pastor, the 
Rev. John R. Strevig, reports that the 
charge has had a fruitful year and the 
people have done a marvelous piece of 
work. Fifty-two lapsed members were re- 
claimed; both congregations met their ap- 
portionment, a thing that has not been 
accomplished over a period of years. The 
$9,200 spent during the year 1939 has been 
contributed, except $2,700; and home ex- 
penditures have not interfered with the 
benevolence contributions. 

In Pastor Strevig’s annual report at the 
congregational meeting we note the fol- 
lowing: Marriages, 11; deaths, 15; members 
received, 73; losses in membership by death 
and removal and other causes, 23. The 
average attendance at communion services 
was 288. The pastor believes in, making 
the acquaintance of his members and made 
956 general pastoral calls; 185 calls in non- 
members’ homes; 316 sick calls. 

In 1939 the golden jubilee of Trinity 
Church was observed, and the church was 
renovated at a cost of $4,500; St. John’s 
was renovated at a cost of $4,700. Through 
the Luther League twenty-six subscrip- 
tions to Ture LUTHERAN were secured. The 
auxiliaries of the congregation are well 
organized. 

St. John’s congregation reports 552 bap- 
tized members; 351 confirmed and 340 com- 
muning members. Trinity has 399 bap- 
tized members; 317 confirmed and 330 com- 
muning members, 


CONSTANT GROWTH AND 
INCREASED GIFTS 


St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, N. J., held 
its annual congregational meeting January 
8. The far-sighted attitude of the church 
council and congregation has made it pos- 
sible to record excellent growth during the 
fourteen years of the existence of this con- 
gregation. Sunday school enrollment and 
attendance have climbed to new high 
marks. Church attendance has also been 
good, with new marks set at every holiday 
season. Physical equipment has been im- 
proved much during the year 1939, special 
mention being given to the work of Mr. 
E. Karl Wendler. 

The baptized membership of the congre- 
gation is 937, a gain of 45; confirmed mem- 
bers 668, a gain of 45; communicant mem- 
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bers 394, a gain of 23. The Rev. Albert P. 
Stauderman is the beloved pastor of this 
congregation. 

The church school has pledged itself to 
the completion of a number of interior 
jobs, and the necessity of painting the ex- 
terior of the church and parsonage and 
the provision of a new organ are strongly 
felt. The elimination of the bazaar and 
the institution of the Harvest Festival 
proved a step in the right direction. “With 
the increased giving by more and more 
who realize this is the true Scriptural 
means of supporting the work of the 
Lord, it should soon be possible to elim- 
inate as a means of church support all 
other methods,” writes the pastor. 

Fifty members were added during the 
year, but the number of potential mem- 
bers in Teaneck is rapidly increasing, and 
the pastor appealed to the membership to 
help reach the unchurched and the lapsed 
members. 

In his report Pastor Stauderman writes: 
“We look forward to improved business 
conditions, greater employment and con- 
tinued peace for our nation. In our church 
we can foresee constant growth nu- 
merically, we can hope for increased gifts 
to the cause of Christ, both for local use 
and for the larger work of the Church 
throughout the world, and we can pray 
that in our hearts and in the hearts of all 
men there will be a deepening love for 
Christ and a greater adherence to His way 
of life.” 


PROGRESS AND BRIGHT 
PROSPECTS 


Tue facts and figures as reported at the 
annual meeting of the mission congrega- 
tion at Pontiac, Mich., indicate the year 
just closed to be one of great blessing— 
a year indicating progress and pointing to 
bright prospects of greater progress. 

Ascension congregation was organized in 
January 1934 in a house at the corner of 
Williams Street and Lorraine Court. From 
an atmosphere heavy with despair, dis- 
couragement and a feeling of “what’s the 
use,” the atmosphere has changed to one 
charged with joy and hope. The following 
comparisons may prove of interest as of the 
years 1934 and 1940. Communing member- 
ship, 78 and 134; contributions to benev- 
olence, $122 and $285; apportionment paid, 
28 per cent and 58.3 per cent; church of- 
ferings for current expenses, $407 and 
$1,498; on building indebtedness, nothing 
and $1,326; an increase of 81 per cent in 
Sunday school attendance. Total indebted- 
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“THE FRIENDLY CHURCH ” 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Streets, Phila. 


DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


Announces 1940 Lenten Program 


FEBRUARY 5th to 10th — WEEK OF PRAYER 
In one hundred of her homes ’ 
From 12 Noon to 2 P. M. Daily in Church 


Thursday Night at Messiah 


FEB. 11th—Begins FIVE LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music 
MARCH 17th—PALM SUNDAY NIGHT in CONVENTION HALL 
MARCH 24th—EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 


May we ask for your prayers for these great services in the heart of a city where 
one million are unchurched? 
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ness in 1934, $20,000 on property consisting 
of double house used for church purposes, 
and a parsonage; indebtedness in 1940, 
$22,000 on property, including a beautiful 
colonial church seating 250 and the same 
double house converted into a parish hall, 
and the parsonage. 

The significance of the Christmas Eve 
Candlelight Service was deepened by the 
dedication of special gifts from members 
of the congregation, including brass offer- 
ing plates, two frontal panels for the chan- 
cel, a communion kneeling pad, two sets 
of pulpit and lectern antependia, a candle 
lighter, Common Service Hymnals. 

At the Sunday school Christmas program 
Pastor Ewald G. Berger and his wife were 
presented with a gift of money, and at the 
Christmas Eve service the congregation 
presented the pastor with a beautiful robe. 

During Christmas week, the senior choir 
under the direction of Mrs. A. T. Demyan 
broadcast excerpts of their Christmas can- 
tata over radio station WCAR. 

An outstanding action taken by the 
church during the year 1939 was the es- 
tablishing of a memorial fund for deceased 
members. Instead of sending the usual 
flowers the congregation now sends money 
to the synodical treasurer to be used in 
the benevolence program of the synod, and 
a letter is sent to the bereaved family tell- 
ing of this action. Ascension begins the 
new year with all current bills paid, and 
has undertaken the payment of the greater 
part of the pastor’s salary for 1940, 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Harold E. Bernhard, pastor of 
the Pearl City-Kent Parish of the Illinois 
Synod, has accepted the call to the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Oak Park, IIll., and 
will begin his work there February 1. This 
church has been served since its organiza- 
tion by Dr. Charles Leslie Venable of 
Wicker Park Church, Chicago. The con- 
gregation expects before long to enlarge 
by means of a building project so that it 
may soon have its own house of worship 


on a choice lot in the center of Oak Park. 


Dr. William P. Houseal of Columbia, 
S. C., is completing sixty-seven years in 
newspaper work, having begun as appren- 
tice January 9, 1873, in the office of The 
Newberry Herald. Five years later he was 
one of the founders of The Newberry News, 
and during thirty-nine years publisher, 
editor and owner in part of four other 
newspapers, three in Newberry, The Lu- 
theran Visitor, The Newberry Observer, 
and The Herald and News; together with 
two in Columbia, The Lutheran Church 
Visitor and The South Carolina Lutheran. 
He has now been connected with The 
State in Columbia for thirty years. 

Dr. Houseal is eighty-four years old, and 
is interested in whatever concerns the 
Lutheran Church. 


Dr. Frank Jensen, pastor of Mt. Zion 
Church, Chicago, observed the sixteenth 
anniversary of his pastorate in this con- 
gregation January 14. Dr, Armin G. Weng, 
president of the Illinois Synod, delivered 
the message for the day. 
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The Rev. J. Ernest Messer of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has accepted a call to the 
Greenleaf Parish of the Kansas Synod, to 
succeed the Rev. E. R. Harrison. 


The Rev. Carl A. Naumann of St. Paul’s 
Church, Evanston, Ill., has been granted a 
six months’ leave of absence from his par- 
ish beginning January 15. Pastor Nau- 
mann has been in poor health for some 
time and the church council felt that such 
leave from. pastoral duties would give him 
an opportunity to find renewed health. 
His present plans are to proceed to Tucson, 
Ariz., and to spend the time there. During 
the interim the Rev. Charles Kegley, pas- 
tor for Lutheran students in the met- 
ropolitan Chicago area, will be the acting 
pastor of St. Paul’s. 


The Rev. J. N. Slice has given up the 
work at Nativity Church, Spartanburg, 
S. C., and on January 2 took charge. of 
Trinity Parish, Elloree. 


Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, vice-president 
of the Board of Trustees of Gettysburg 
College, received the Perkin Medal for 


“valuable work in applied chemistry” 


a 


awarded annually by the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry at a meeting held January 
12 at the Chemists’ Club, New York City. 

Dr. Stine, who is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College in the class of 1901, is now 
vice-president in charge of research for 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. He 
was selected for the honor by a committee 
representing five chemical societies in the 
United States. 


WILLIAM L. RINEER DEAD 


Mr. William L. Rineer, aged fifty-nine 
years, died suddenly at his home in Lan- 
easter, Pa., January 3, 1940, as the result 
of a heart attack. 

Mr. Rineer was born in Quarryville, Pa., 
October 14, 1880, a son of the late Harvey 
and Lydia McLaughlin Rineer. At the age 
of nine years he and his widowed mother 
moved to Lancaster, Pa. In 1910 he opened 
a jewelry store in Lancaster. His store was 
the stopping place for friends, church and 
Sunday school workers. Policies and plans 
were considered and agreed upon thove. 
It was a sort of clearing house for church 
activities. 

The following is from a tribute paid Mr. 
Rineer by members of Grace Church, Lan- 
caster, in which he had been a faithful and 
valued member since 1892: “Every now 
and then there appears in the field of hu- 
man activity, aman whom the finger of God 
seems to have touched, and from that 
touch come activity and results that prove 
blessings to the church. Such a Christian 
gentleman was William L. Rineer.” 

For nearly half a century he was a mem- 
ber of the Sunday school of Grace Church, 
Lancaster, and rose to be its superinten- 
dent, serving sixteen years. He was hon- 
orary superintendent from 1934 until his 
death. He was a member of the church 
council from 1916 to the time of his death 
and attended a meeting of that body the 
last evening of his life on earth. He 
was the first layman to be elected pres- 
ident of the council and carried on the 
work of the congregation during the period 
when the pastorate was vacant. He -was 
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EASTER PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Make your Easter Service more impressive by using one of our easily produced pageants, 


devoticnal in atmosphere, inspiring in effect, beautiful music. 


The Dawning: Bayard. Wonderful 
pageant of the Resurrection of 
Jesus. 50c 

The Questioner: Bayard. Morality 


play portrays meaning of Resur- 
rection. 50c 
The Tidings: Bayard. Resurrection 
and The-Three-Raised-From-The- 


Dead. 50e 
Into Galilee: Bayard. News of Resur- 
rection reaches Capernaum. 35¢ 
The Holy Sepulchre: Bayard. Unique 
and beautiful. 50c 
Legend of St. John: Bayard. Drama 


Print of The Nails: Davis. Drama 
hs rtraying the convincing of 
‘thomas. 50¢ 
When Christ Arose Triumphant: 
Parsons. Effective and well ar- 
ranged. 35e¢ 
The Children’s Vision: Bates, Beau- 
tiful fantasy. Women and girl 
char. 5c 
Stone Against the Heart: Irwin. 
Symbolic play for school, class or 
club. 35¢ 


The Quest: McLean. Beautiful ser- 


of the Cross. All men char. 25¢ 


vice for Easter congregation. 15¢ 


Send 10c each for pageants you wish to examine. Return in 
10 days or remit balance of price. Write for catalogue. 
PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, Dept. E-17, 1228 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


chairman of the daily vacation Bible school 
from 1922 to 1932, and was active in all 
branches of church work and held many 
positions of honor. 

The pastors of Grace Church officiated 
at the funeral—Dr. Allen L. Benner and 
the Rev. G. Edward Knapp. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. At Grace Church, Dr. 
Paul A. Weidley pastor, the offerings at 
the White Gift Service, the preaching serv- 
ice on December 24, and the Christmas 
morning service amounted to $1,713.30. The 
beneficiaries of this amount included in- 
stitutions of mercy in our Church and in 
the community, the general boards of the 
United Lutheran Church, as well as causes 
of the local congregation and individuals 
in whom the congregation is interested. 

January 14 Foreign Mission Day was 
observed in the Sunday school. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Mrs. Martha 
Goedeke, who is well known to all Balti- 
more Lutherans. 


Sioux City, Iowa. New records in wed- 
dings, confirmations and number com- 
muning were attained at Trinity Church 
in 1939. Among the highlights of the re- 
port of Pastor Albert B. Schwertz at the 
annual congregational meeting were that 
during the past year 2,984 persons had 
communed, forty couples had been mar- 
ried, and sixty young persons had been 
confirmed. New members numbered 125, 
bringing the total membership to 1,800. The 
church school, which is self-supporting, 
numbers 500. 

Pastor Schwertz began a series of pre- 
Lenten sermons January 7 under the head- 
ing general theme, “Man’s Relationship to 
God.” At the Tuesday evening services 
during Lent the theme will deal with 
“Man’s Relationship to His Neighbor.” 


OBITUARY 


Edith Moyer Beer 


wife of Phares G. Beer, D.D., pastor of Grace 
Church, Allentown, Pa., entered into life de- 
cember 30, 1939. The end of her earthly career 
came in the forty-fifth year of her age, after 
suffering from a cardiac ailment for three years. 

Mrs. Beer had been a most faithful wife and 
mother, and an energetic worker for the Lord 
in every pastorate served _by her husband; 
namely, the Line Mountain Parish of the Potts- 
ville Conference, the Plainfield Parish, and 


All-Expense Escorted 
Deluxe Tours 


California - National Parks 


Mexico - Canadian Rockies 
(Optional to Alaska and Panama Canal) 


30 Day Tour 23 Day Tour 
$459.00 $376.00 
Leaving June 29 Leaving July 5 
and July 27 and August 2 


38 DAY SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 
_ TO LANDS OF CHARM 
Including: BARBADOS, DIO DE JANEIRO, 
SANTOS, MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES, 
TRINIDAD, ETC. 
Sailings Various Dates. 


Mexico Circle Tour (21 Days) 
LEAVING JUNE 29 and JULY 27 
$298.59 


Including Meals (3 Meals per day), with refund 
on a la carte meals not taken. We invite your re- 
quest without obligation, for itineraries and des- 
criptive literature on the tour you are interested 
in; also full details in connection with our 2 Week 
Vacation Tours to California, Etc. 
P. M. KLINE-UNIVERSAL TOURS, INC. 
640 Main Si., Bethlehem, Pa. Phone 5551 
CHIMES 


BELLS Frais 


Write for literature. Address Dept. 40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Grace Church, all in the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. In the latter congregation over a period 
of eighteen years, she served at various times 
as president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, always 
an active member of the Women's Missionary 
Society, a teacher in the Sunday school, and a 
member of the choir. For seventeen years she 
was the treasurer of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Good Shepherd Home in Allentown, Pa. 

After graduation from the William Penn High 
School, she completed a course of study in 
Drexel Institute, both in Philadelphia, her 
native city. 

She was born January 19, 1895, a daughter of 
Irvin Moyer and the late Minnie (nee Hillpot) 
Moyer. Three daughters, Vyrtue, Ruth and 
Helen, besides her husband remain of the im- 
mediate family. 

The services in Grace Church and at the grave 
were in charge of Claude O. Dierolf, S.T D.., 
Arthur S. Deibert, the Rev. Edward Schmickel 
II, and the Rev. Frederick C. Wunder. Pall- 
bearers were the Revs. Ralph W. Sell, Luther 
M. Wahrman, Charles A. Snyder, Walter E. 
Wagner, Conrad W. Raker and Phares O. Reitz, 
all sons in the ministry from the pastorates of 
Dr. Beer. 

Her last resting place is in Hillside Cemetery. 
Roslyn, Pa., and her ‘‘works do follow her.” 

A. S. Deibert. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Eyler 


December 22, 1939, Mrs. Myrtle A. Boston 
Eyler was called to her eternal rest. Mrs. Eyler 
was an active and loyal member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Collingswood, N. J., since 1912. She 
was very active in the work of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies. She held the office of Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Missions in the Phila- 
delphia Conference for many years, and was 
very active in organizing missionary societies. 

She was married to the Rev. Clarence A. 
Eyler at Lisbon, Iowa, in 1887. 
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Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Lutheran 


Owned and controlled by The 
Church of North Carolina 


United Evangelical 


bianvanv A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of colleges. 

A.B. and BS. Degrees. 
Pre-professional. Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356 00 to $330.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of Werld Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 
PRICED LOW : LIBERAL TERMS 


The Miller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Coastal Highway—U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 103 years of service 
1$37 to the church and clergy 1940 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC 
ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Charleston, S. C. 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 


Services 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 
George J. Gongaware, Pastor 
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The funeral service, in charge of the Rev. 
Stewart H. Rudisill, was held December 26. In- 
terment took place December 27 at Green Hill 
Cemetery, Waynesboro, Pa. She is survived by 
her husband. 


January 9, 1940, the Rev. Clarence A. Eyler, 
heard the call of his Master to come up higher. 
He had been in poor health for years. Last fall 
his health was somewhat better. When Mrs. 
Eyler died, he insisted on going to Waynes- 
boro for the funeral service and burial. ‘Ihe 
trip proved too much for him. He went to bed 
on his return home never to leave it. 

Pastor Eyler was born in Waynesboro, Pa., 
January 29, 1858, the son of the Rev. David 
Jacobs Eyler and Christiana C. Kurtz. He at- 
tended the public school and high school at 
Waynesboro, Pa., was graduated trom Gettys- 
burg College in 1880, anu trom Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1883. 

He was ordained in 1883 by the Iowa Synod. 

Because of poor health he was compelled to 
retire in 1894. He did supply work since 1894, 
serving more than seventy churches in and 
about Philadelphia. 
_He was a member of St. Paul’s Church, Col- 
lingswood, N. J., since 1912, and was a great 
encouragement to his pastor. He never failed to 
speak a word OI encouragement. He was an 
ardent defender of the Lutheran faith. 

The funeral was conducted January 12. The 
service was in charge of Pastor Stewart H. 
Rudisill. Dr. Joseph Krout and Dr. Calvin P. 
Swank assisted in the service. Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, delivered the address. 

He was buried at Green Hill Cemetery, 
Waynesboro, Pa., January 13, 1940. 

S. H. Rudisill. 


The Rev. Luther Daniel Gable 


pastor emeritus and founder of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Newkirk Avenue and East 28th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died January 13, 1940, at his 
home in Brooklyn. He was born in Reading, 
va., January 31, 1875, the son of the late Zenas 
Henry Gable and Thusnelda Vogelbach Gable, 
and the grandson of the Rev. Jacob Vogelbach 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Gable was graduated from Muhlenberg 
College in 1895 and from the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary in 1898. He was ordained by 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. His entire 
pastorate of forty-one years was spent at St. 
Stephen’s Church, until he retired August 15, 
193Y, on account of illness. At that time the 
congregation which he founded numbered 1,563 
members. On the day of his death Pastor Gable 
finished writing the last chapter of his booklet, 
“Vignettes of a Long Pastorate.” 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Minnie A. 
Schmidt Gable; two daughters, Dorothy A. and 
Minnie May; and one son, Frank Luther; also 
two as Misses Mae and Sue Gable of Read- 
ing, Pa. 

The funeral service was held in St. Stephen's 
Church, in charge of Dr. Samuel Trexler, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York, and 
the Rev. Dr. J. George Blaesi of “a ee 


The Rev. William Werley Kistler 


pastor emeritus for the past six years of the 
Coopersburg Parish, Pa., died suddenly from a 
heart attack January 5, 1940, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. He had devoted his whole 
ministry of forty years, since 1894, to this par- 
ish, until he was succeeded by his son, the Rev. 
Daniel D. Kistler. During these forty years, 
the parish consisting of St. Paul’s Blue Church, 
near Coopersburg, Pa., New Jerusalem of Leiths- 
ville, and St. John’s of Coopersburg, remained 
intact and developed under his pastoral guid- 
ance. 

In his earlier years he was educated at the 
Kutztown State Teachers’ College and taugnt 
alec school for several terms. Deciding upon 
he call of the gospel ministry, he was grad- 
uated with the class of 1891 at Muhlenberg Co]- 
lege and the class of 1894 at the Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia, Pa. 

He was born September 19, 1861, at West 
Penn, Pa., the son of the late Daniel and Pollv 
Ann (nee Werley) Kistler, and was married to 
Mary Evelyn Mantz of Mantzville, near Lehigh- 
ton, Pa. Surviving are the wife and three sons: 
William of Pittston, Myron of Plainfield, N. J., 
and Daniel of Coopersburg; also five grand- 
children. 

The Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
Walter C. G. Veit, president of the Allentown 
Conference, conducted the services in St. Paul’s 
Church and in Memorial Park Mausoleum, 
Bethlehem, Pa. : ‘ 

The measure of his life’s labor has been well 
expressed by a local editorial friend in these. 
words: “These services réflect forty busy years. 
He enjoyed the confidence and friendship of 
many people outside of his own field of labor 
and his influences for good extended far beyond 
his locality. But his work is done, and of him 
it may be said that he was faithful in the great 
work in which he was engaged and the good 
he has done is reflected in the fine manhood 
and womanhood of his several congregations.” 

A. S. Deibert. 
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The Rev. Harry Philip Miller 


of Womelsdorf, Pa., died after a brief illness of 
pneumonia on Christmas Day 1939, aged sixty- 
six years, eight months and ee days. He was 
born at Selinsgrove, Pa., a son of Martin L. 
Miller and his wife, Lydia (nee Ott). In his 
preparation for the ministry, he was graduatea 
trom Muhlenberg College with the class of 1895 
gs aaae the Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
in ? 

After his ordination by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania that same year, he became a 
pioneer home missionary. He organized the 
Church of the Reformation, Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
twenty-five members in a rented hall and built 
up the congregation to 500 members by the 
time he accepted a call to Grace Church, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., in 1912. After fourteen years of 
emicient work in that congregation, he took 
charge of the Womelsdorf Parisn in 1926. This 
large parish of nearly 1,300 confirmed members 
consis.s of St. Daniel’s near Robesonia, ‘i'rinity 
in Robesonia, St. John’s at Host, and Zion in 
Womelsdorf. 

While in Brooklyn he was president of the 
Easiern Conference of the New York Synod for 
three terms. He was formerly secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the Good Shepherd Home 
in Allentown, Pa., and was a member of the 
Board of the Lutheran Orphans’ Home at Top- 
ton, Pa., since 1927. 

He was united in marriage to Bertha Craw- 
ford Decker in 1910. She and the followin, 
children survive: Luther, Philip, Sarah, Paul, 
John, Bertha, Henry and David; and one grand- 
son. 

Memorial services were held in Zion Church, 
Womelsdorf, January 4, with the Rev. M. LeRoy 
Wuchter and the Rev. Karl L. Henry, president. 
and secretary respectively of the Reading Con- 
ference ot the Minisier.um of rennsy.vania, 
officiating. A. S. Deibert. 


The Rev. Rudolf Nieder 


pastor of one of Philadelphia’s largest churches, 
Emanuel, Fourth and Carpenter S.reets, tor the 
past twenty-seven years, fell peacefully asleep 
at St. Agnes Hospital, Pniladelpnia, va., Sunday 
evening, January 14, after a long and lingering 
heart illness brought on by the death of his 
only child, Pauline, some years ago. From his 
bedside he had sent out the last copies of the 
church bulletin last week, with a message to 
his Cae Se personally dictated by him. He was 
buried Saturday afternoon, January 20, from his 
church. Only his wife, Margaretha, who car- 
ried many of the burdens of the large pastor- 
ate when her husband’s powers were failing, 
survives him. Mrs. Nieder is a sister of Prof. 
Henry Offermann of the Philadelphia ‘The- 
ological Seminary. 

Pastor Nieder was born in Silesia, Germany, 
in 1876, and after completing his theological 
education at Kropp Seminary, Germany, came 
to the United States March 17, 1902. He was 
ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and remained a member of that synod through- 
out life. He served his first pastorate at Johns- 
town, Pa., for eight years, after which he be- 
came the successor of his brother-in-law, Pro- 
fessor Offermann, as pastor of Emanuel Church, 
and served uninterruptedly unto the end. 

Pastor Nieder was deeply beloved of his peo- 
ple, as was evidenced by the great outpouring 
of affection that came to him on the occasion 
of the silver anniversary of his pastorate at 
Emanuel Church two years ago. He was held 
in deepest regard by his brethren in the min- 
istry and was repeatedly chosen secretary of 
his conference. 

In his been Philadelphia has lost one of its 
finest spiritual leaders and the Lutheran Church 
one of its most faithful ministers. H.. Coa 


PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Lancaster Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will 
be held in St. Mark’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
the Rev. A. W. Trumpeter pastor, Monday, 
February 5. Sessions: 10.00 A. M., Communion; 

.30 P. M., Papers and Discussion. 

J. F. Patterson, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dichsen, Herbert D., from 280 Sigourney St., 
Hartford, Conn., to 35 Forest St., Hartford, 


onn. 
Frommhagen, F. C., from 309 Amosland Road, 
Norwood Station, Pa., to 213 Trites Ave., Nor- 
wood Station, Pa. 
Keiser, Albert, from 1417 12th St., Hickory, 
N. C., to 1215 13th Ave., Hickory, N. C. 
Larsen, J. D., from 4703 Utah Ave., Nas ye: 
PS to 3129 Parthenon <Ave., Na: Tie, 
‘enn 


Lenser, H. L., from Hildreth, ‘Nebr., to Home, 


Nebr. 

Lingle. G. H., from R. F. D. 3, Salisbury, N. C., 
to 105 Mitchell Ave., Salisbury, N. C. 

Lutz, C. E., from R. F. D. 3, Hickory, N. C., 
to R. F. D. 2, Salisbury, N. C. 

Meyer, O. M., from Elkader, Iowa, to 103 
Opdyke St., Chester, Ill. 

Yost, Carl, from R. F. D. 2, York, Pa., to 206 
Marshall St., Collingdale, Pa. 
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IT WAS FOR YOU. This book contains sermons by eighteen pastors of various synods of 
the Lutheran Church of America. These messages were presented in Lutheran Lenten 
mass meetings in Chicago during the 1939 Lenten season. This collection contains forty- 
one sermons in all, there being six groups of four to five sermons under special subjects 
and the remaining ones on individual themes. $1.59. 


PILATE’S QUESTIONS AND CHRIST’S WORDS. By Dallas Baer. Two different series of 
sermons by one of our pastors, one based on the questions put to our Lord by Pilate 
and the other on our Lord’s words from the cross. This sermon work, like Dr. Baer’s 
other recent sermon books, is endowed with a measure of originality and striking 
presentation that will make its contents most useful. $1.00. 


HORIZONS OF HOPE. By O. A. Geiseman. Fourteen sermons for the Lenten and Easter season by an associate 
editor of the Cresset and The American Lutheran. These sermons present old truths in a way which is fresh 
and interest-compelling. They take scenes and events of a distant yesterday and make them real and concrete 
for the hearer of today. The thought content is designed to meet the heart and mind of a modern audience. $1.09. 


PASSION FLOWERS. By J. Harold Gwynne. THE SAVING PRESENCE. By Grover E. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A series of fourteen Lenten and Easter mes- 
sages based on certain key words and certain 
incidents of the Saviour’s farewell fellowship 
with His disciples, summarizing the lessons to 
be learned from the closing days of Jesus’ 
suffering ministry on earth. These key words 
—gratitude, praise, kindness, sympathy, faith, 
love, and generosity—relate to some service 
done to our Lord during His passion $1.00. 


Swoyer. This series of eight sermons by one 
of our pastors is of a definitely Lenten char- 
acter. These messages are marked by striking 
and effective illustrations and beautiful poet- 
ical selections. Some of the subjects are The 
Saving Presence, The Suffering Presence, The 
Presence of “No Reputation,” and The Saving 
Presence and His Eternal Imperatives. They 
are thought-provoking. $1.00. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED. By K. Schilder. This is the third book in a trilogy of which “Christ in His Suffering” and 


“Christ on Trial” have already been issued. A penetrating and quite detailed study of this part of our Lord’s 
experience. This material is not useful so much for sermon production as a fund of background materials and 


creative of an atmosphere to stimulate thought. 


$3.00. 


PASSION PICTURES. By Adam Fahling. A series of Lenten sermons by a member of the 


Missouri Synod. These sermons are based on a series of seven passion pictures. Each mes- 
sage is marked by choice poetical selections, and they are carefully outlined. $1.00. 


THE SEVEN WINDOWS. By S. J. Reid. The seven words of Christ from the cross are here 


viewed as seven windows through which we can catch a glimpse into the soul of our Lord. 
The author also finds in them a summary of the Gospels. In simple and effective manner 
this work offers precious insights into the nature of Calvary and the love of God. $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8. C. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


WITH ITS WEEKLY VISITS IS 
A TIE THAT BINDS CHURCH AND HOME 


DURING LENT 


SOCIETIES 


can Strengthen this Tie 


and secure funds for their 


LENTEN OFFERING 
to the Congregation 


with our 


Co-operative Plan for Securing 


LUTHERAN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Inquiries Should Be Addressed to: 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, THE LUTHERAN, 1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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